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Higher Education 


Methodist Beginnings in Higher Educa- 
tion, by John O. Gross. Paperback. 50¢. 


A Perspective on Methodist Higher Edu- 
Geier. 


cation, 


edited by Woodrow A. 


(A collection of addresses on higher 
education made in connection with the 


1956 - 1960 
Cloth. $2.00. 

The New Frontier, by Kermit Hunter. 
(A play dramatizing the value of col- 
lege education today.) 10¢. 


quadrennial emphasis.) 


Methodism’s Obsession with Higher Edu- 


cation, by Horace Greeley Smith. 


Paper back. 50¢. 


Martin Ruter: Pioneer in Methodist 
Education, by John O. Gross. Paper- 
back. 50¢. 

Effective Trustees, edited by Woodrow 


A. Geier. Paperback. $1.50 


Order from 


Director of Information and Publications 
Division of Higher Education 

Board of Education, The Methodist Church 
P. O. Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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These penetrating meditations 
invite and prepare the congre- 
gation to share in the rich gifts 
of grace extended to all in the 
Lord’s Supper. Bishop Gerald 
H. Kennedy and Charles L. 
Allen are among the 13 leading 
Protestant spokesmen contrib- 
uting to this useful 
Each message summons the sin- 


volume. 


ner to repentance and thanks- 
giving .. . to new life in Christ 
through this 
sacred remembrance. 


celebrated 
$2.50 


most 













At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


Some signs of the 


The desire for security has affected 
adversely the number of young people 
entering full-time service for the church, 
according to Rev. Richard H. Bauer, 
Nashville, executive secretary of the In- 
terboard Committee on Christian Voca- 
tion. Emphasis by parents on status, sal- 
ary, and security is listed as a deterring 
factor. At the same time more than 100 
Methodist colleges now list teaching op- 
portunities open, not including openings 
for Wesley Foundation directors and 
chaplains for state and private colleges 
and universities. 


The high cost 
only by the high cost of dying, 
to costs released in a recent issue of 
Jubilee, a Roman Catholic magazine. 
a publication suggests that 51 per cent 

f Protestant clergymen and 41 per cent 
of their Roman Catholic brethren feel 
that undertakers exploit bereaved fami 
lies at least part of the time. 
to Department of Commerce figures, an 
$1.5 billion 
burials in the U.S. in 
mately $907.83 per death. 


of living is equalled 
according 


According 


was 
1959, 


estimated spent on 


approxi 


Ministers of Kansas City, Mo., have 
asked that the public school of its city 
refrain from any sectarian teaching of 
religion. The Ministerial Alliance issued 
a statement indicating that they held no 
brief for the 
Prayer in the schools if it is an offense 
to any parents. The trend is strong to 
wards elimin: iting any form of religious 
usage from our Which only 
points up even more sharply the tremen- 
dous task that is placed upon our church 
schools, and raises again the question, “is 
one hour, one day a week enough?” 


inclusion of the Lord’s 


sc hools. 


The carillons of Washington's 
Church of the Epiphany (Episcopal) 
pealed for 15 minutes along the parade 
following the inauguration of 
President John F. Kennedy. Loudspeak- 
ers carried the music to more than 
100,000 persons gathered along the route. 
Included on the program were such 
hymns as O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past, and such songs as Fair Harvard and 


route 


The Eyes of Texas. In making the latter 
two selections, Carilloneur Adolph 
Turovsky revealed either a sense of hu- 
mor or a sense of history, or both. . 


Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich 
were 155 writers, artists, musi- 
cians and heads of cultural institutions 
invited to various events surrounding 
and including the inauguration. The new 
administration promises to seek a produc- 
tive relationship with leaders in the world 
of the arts, humanities. 
This, plus the presence of so many Har- 


among 


sciences, and 


vard men in Washington (see above), is 
an indication that * ‘thinking in depth” 
might well be the order : the day in 
government circles. Now if we can just 
follow W esley and unite ls ledge and 
piety, so long divided. 

At last report, 
newly integrated campus at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. After an initial dis. 
turbance, state and school officials took 
a firm hand to see that the two Negro 
students would attend classes as directed 
by the courts. And again, the key to a 
successtully integrated school situation is 
state officials, and especially the 
governor, set the tone for the white 
populace. Governor Ernest 
Vandiver went before his legislature and 
insisted the way be paved for compliance 
with court orders. For a rel: itively young 
politician to take such a stand is an en- 
couraging note in these troubled times. 


all was quiet on the 


noted: 


Georgia’s 


Dr. Luther A. Weigle has described 
the King James Version of the Bible as 
“the noblest monument of English 
prose.” But the noted biblical scholar, 
who chaired the committee that produced 
the Revised Standard Version, said that 
a revision was needed in modern lan- 
guage in order to understand the Bible’s 
meaning and to give a surer understand- 
ing of the basic Christian doctrine of God 
and men. He was speaking at a meeting 
in St. Paul, Minn. which commemorated 
the KJV’s 350th anniversary. 


The Church must guide its laity in 
thinking through “morally ambiguous” 
problems of society, Dr. Paul R. Abrecht 
said, in a recent address at an American 
Baptist meeting in Minneapolis. The sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches 
Department on Church and Society em- 
phasized that the layman has the key 
role in the churches’ dialogue with the 
world. Our task is thus more complex 
and imperative than ever... . 


the cover 


H. Conwell Snoke, first layman to hold 
the top post in the National Division of the 
Board of Missions, is no stranger to “home 
He left a private law practice i 
1932 to become the Division's assistant treas 
urer. He 


missions.” 


has been there since. 
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COMMENT 


And Still They Wait 


IN SAMUEL BECKETT’S strange and moving play, 
Waiting for Godot, the two principal characters, Vladimir 
and Estragon, spend the entire production waiting for an 
individual named Godot who never shows up. Their only 
communication from the absent Godot is through a boy 
who comes to them twice to report that Godot will not be 
here today, but perhaps he'll come tomorrow. 

When the curtain comes down, the two lonely figures are 
still sitting, waiting. One of them has suggested they go 
somewhere, but they do not move. And really, in a world 
without God—for that is Godot—there is no place to go. 

It has been suggested that Friedrich Nietzsche reported 
the news of the death of God with great fervor in the 19th 
century, while 20th-century existentialists calmly state the 
absence of God as an accomplished fact. In Beckett's play, 
we find the absence reported, but we also find that the 
human spirit is not content to live in a world from which 
God has absented himself. 

This is a compelling play because it speaks of the yearn- 
ing of the 20th-century culture to find meaning for life in 
something other than its cultural forms. The pastor who 
must constantly be moving among his people with a mes- 
sage of hope should listen to Beckett. He is telling us that 
our people have a great yearning to hear from God. They 
too, are waiting for “Godot,” and they too have a suspicion 
that if he does not come, they have no alternative but to 
continue to wait. 

Which places an awesome responsibility upon us. It is not 
a responsibility to conjure up God, but to get out of the way 
and let him come to the needs of those who wait. It is a 
responsibility to admit that in directing our energies and 
the energies of our flock into church building programs and 
institutional programming, we are ever in danger of pro- 
ducing false gods. These are necessary tasks, but in them- 
selves they do not provide ultimate meaning. 

Effective operation of a program or the achievement of 
a particular moral level become our goals. We merely hang 
the word “God” around their necks and present these goals 
as the Gospel. The people respond gladly, driven by the 
yearning in their hearts, but many soon discover that these 
false gods do not provide meaning for life. So they continue 
to wait, and far too often, they decide to wait outside the 
church and outside any present-day form of religion. 

And yet they wait. For the human soul is empty without 
God and it will alw ays wait to hear from God even if—as 
in Beckett’s play—it is forced to sit out under a tree. 


The Concerned and the Contented 


IN EARLY 1960 President Kennedy sounded the note of 
his campaign for the nation’s highest office, a note heard 
repeatedly throughout the year. The issue reduced to its 
absolute minimum was between the “contented” and the 
“concerned.” Whether these terms accurately described one 
political party or another is not our concern here, but Mr. 
Kennedy, it seems to us, had hit upon an accurate descrip- 
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tion of today’s America. Too many of our people are con- 
tented. Too few are concerned. 

As religious leaders, we must face up to these terms as 
being altogether too descriptive of those who constitute 
our congregations. Something of the same describes even 
ourselves, we who would lead our congregations into the 
Promised Land. 

Who among us does not swell with pride over past and 
present numerical gains, increased capital gains in real 
estate and church buildings, strengthened institutional life, 
successful church attendance campaigns, and larger and 
larger church budgets? Indeed, are these not valid and 
obvious measuring devices that reflect a healthy state of 
being? Who should not find a deep sense of contentment in 
checking tables I and II in conference journals, and reading 
the recapitulation tables of the General Minutes? Method- 
ists, the contented would say, have never had it so good. 

Thank God, there are those who never reach that blessed 
state of contentment. These are the concerned, those who 
are never satisfied with past or present achievements. These 
are they whose vision is such they push relentlessly on. 
More often than not, today’s contented find their greatest 
satisfaction in gains which are the fruits of those who yester- 
day were concerned the most. Today’s concerned find some 
satisfaction in achievement, but only as it reveals the blue- 
print for tomorrow’s action. 

The Man of Gallilee faced the issue squarely in the days 
of his earthly ministry. His concern for man’s full acceptance 
of God's will in all of life drove him to spend and give his 
life completely for God and others. His greatest obstacles 
were the contented among the forces of organized religion. 
So contented were they that nothing was to be disturbed. 
Nothing less than the life of the Concerned One would be 
enough. 

The immediate danger, as we see it, of organized religion 
today is that too many of us will become too contented 
with what is and what has been, and not enough concerned 
about what we and others should be and attain. God forbid. 
Developing concerned Christians is part of the minister’s 
task. 
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Commonly called Old Swedes Church, Holy Trinity first began serving its congregation recit: 
as a branch of the state church of Sweden. It was completed in 1699, over 125 years before do.” 
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LETTERS TO THE 


Due Credit 


Eprrors: I want to give credit where 
credit is due. As one among countless 
Methodists across the nation, I am grate- 
ful for the clear, courageous, and helpful 
witness of our brother minister in New 
Orleans, the Rev. Mr. Foreman |See 
News and Trends, Dec. 22, p. 21|. The 
cause of Christian race relations among 
all Christians, and especially among 
Methodists, has been lifted by Mr. Fore- 
man’s witness. 

We Methodists love and appreciate 
Mr. Foreman for the difficult path he 
has chosen in following our Lord. Our 
prayers are with him. 

RicHarp E. Gippens 

Methodist Church 

Elk City, Okla. 


Old English Usage 


Epirors: W. Goddard Sherman, How 
One Minister Does It | Nov. 24, p. 10], 
is not very precise in use of the older 
English subjects in person and number, 
just as in modern usage. For example, 
in his excellent invocation for Christmas 
we read: “We worship thee who has 
given to the world the matchless gift of 
thy mercy.” The verb should be second 
person singular, “hast given,” just as we 
would say “You have given,” not “you 
who has given.” 

In the same manner, the Easter in- 
vocation begins, “Eternal Spirit, who 
giveth unto thy people . .. ,” but 
“giveth” is a third person singular form, 
and should be “givest” in this direct ad- 
dress. Inaccurate use of these stately old 
verbs and the pronouns “thou,” “thee,” 
and “thy” may be one reason why our 
praying is less inspiring than it might 
be. 

I agree with Sherman that “mechanical 
recitation of creeds and collects will not 
do.” But it does not follow that to be 
un-mechanically prayed a collect or in- 
vocation must be in words devised by the 
minister himself. The Lord’s Prayer may 
be mechanically recited—God help us— 
but it may also be devoutly prayed, and 
thus also with many other great prayers 
of the church. In fact, when classical 
prayers become familiar, they will come 
welling up in the heart to express our 
thoughts in time of supplication, thanks- 
giving, or sorrow, as the words of Scrip- 
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ture itself so often do with great blessing. 
Donato A. WILLIAMS 
First Methodist Church 
North Andover, Mass. 


In fairness to author Sherman, we 
must report that he did write “hast 
given” in his original manuscript and our 
typist changed it to “has.” —Ebs. 


Bravo! 


Eprrors: Bravo and thank you! To 
Tennessee Williams for presenting his 
POV and to CurisT1AN Apvocate for re- 
printing it | Tennessee Williams Presents 
His POV, Dec. 22, p. 10]. For years 
many of my ministerial brethren have 
been deeply concerned about me because 
I spent so many of my leisure hours read- 
ing “trash” (modern drama). Some of 
my members were almost indignant the 
morning I said in my sermon: “I am 
glad to see that the United States has a 
few truly great ‘seeing prophets.’ I am 
sorry that many of them are in the 
theater instead of the pulpit.” 

It’s good to know that there may be 
others who share my POV. 

Jean U. Guerry 

Whitwell Methodist Church 

Whitwell, Tenn. 


Somebody Goofed! 


Eprrors: Someone goofed. Among 
items under These Times |Jan. 5, p. 4], 
the paragraph describing the messages 
sent to New Orleans leaves one with the 
impression that the action was taken 
only by us Methodists. It is true that 
in our denominational session we author- 
ized such telegrams, but the Assembly 
took similar action. I do not remember 
whether theirs was before or after ours. 

Frank T. CarTwricHT 


Maplewood, N.]. 


Thank God! 


Eprrors: I refer to the article The 
Gospel, What Is It? by Earl H. Furgeson 
| Dec. 22, p. 12]. My only comment is: 
Thank God that the first Apostles did 
not read the article before they preached 
the Gospel. 

James R. Green 


Christ Methodist Church 


Bristol, Tenn. 











Famous church buildings of America 
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WHY IS A MINISTER 
DIFFERENT? 


First of all, he is called to his pro- 
fession. Also, he lives longer than 
the average person and he lives 
under special conditions. 


Ministers have strengths and 
vulnerabilities that laymen do not. 
Because the average minister lives 
longer and stays physically and 
mentally capable longer, he usually 
works longer, too. Retirement and 
protection programs designed for 
laymen make no allowance for 
these differences. 


And that is why a minister needs 
special insurance planned to solve 
his particular problems. He needs 
a Ministers Life Retirement In- 
come or Endowment policy which 
matures at age 70—the accepted 
layman’s retirement age of 65 is 
too early. 


In addition to coinciding with 
his retirement age, such a policy 
can furnish a large sum of money 
when he really needs it. A min- 
ister who leaves his church-sup- 
plied home to his successor must 
find a place to live. With insur- 
ance, he accumulates money to 
serve as an “equity” in his re- 
tirement home similar to the way 
a layman pays off his mortgage. 


This is only one of the many 
special ways that Ministers Life 
helps ministers get insurance pro- 
tection to meet their needs. In 
fact, Ministers Life owes its exist- 
ence to the ‘“‘difference’”’ ministers 
assume when they accept their call. 
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These Two Expertly Designed 
Altar Ware Sets Add Beauty and 
Distinction To Any Sanctuary 
















Rostand Altar Set 


A new polished brass altar set designed to blend well 
with the furnishings of any church. Features three-tiered 
square base on each piece. Cross and vases have IHS 
symbol. Cross is 24 inches tall, with a crossarm span of 
11% inches. Base of cross is 8x5 inches. Matching candle- 
sticks have 55-inch square base and are 9'4 inches tall 
... candles and waxsavers are not included with set. Vases 
are 10 inches tall and have a 4-inch square base; mouth 
of vases is 4% inches in diameter; vases have removable 
aluminum liners. Postage extra. Vases and candlesticks 
also available singly at half the pair price. 
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RS-215C. 914-Inch Candlesticks. Pair, shpg. wt., 9 Ibs., 1 









oz. pair, $57.50 
RS-215V. 10-Inch Vases. Pair, shpg. wt. 5 Ibs. 1 
oz. pair, $55.00 
Candles to Fit: KM-Special 3’s. Memorial Brand. Postage 
extra; dozen, wt., 4 Ibs., 1 oz. .......... dozen, $3.60 









Cross In Eternity Altar Set 


A lovely new conception of an altar set which places the 
cross most significantly in a circle symbolizing eternity. 
tional lines of the popular Latin Cross. A forceful inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the cross—standing in all 
eternity symbolic of Christ’s sacrifice. 
Captures contemporary architecture but retains the tradi- 
Cross is made of brass square tubing, set diagonally 
so full lines of the cross can be seen from all angles. Deep 
lustrous finish except circle which has satin finish. Sphere 
and square base represent earth and the four corners of 
the world. Candlesticks and vases are of bright, lustrous 
finish. Size of cross, 32 inches high; height of cross in 
circle, 9'2 inches with crossarm span of 5°4 inches. Base, 
6 inches square. Candlesticks, 12'4 inches high, satin base, 
4 inches square. Vases, 11 inches high, base 4 inches 
square. Memorial engraving available at 15¢ per character 
extra. Transportation extra. 


DB.701. Cross in Eternity. Wt., 17 lbs., 1 oz. 
DB-706. Candlesticks. Pair, wt., 12 Ibs., 1 oz. .. pair, $75.00 
DB-708. Vases. Pair, wt., 10 Ibs., 1 oz. pair, $75.00 


Candles to Fit: KM-Special 3’s. Memorial Brand. Postage 
extra; dozen, wt., 4 Ibs., 1 oz. dozen, $3.60 


$135.00 


FREE SUPPLY CATALOG. Drop us a card 
for your FREE copy of our new 
Church and Church School Supply 
Catalog. Contains descriptions and il- 
lustrations of many other types of altar 
sets, other church furnishings and 
supplies. 





Add state sales tax where it applies 


%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 





Northeastern | North Central | Western 
Region Region Region 

Boston 16 % Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 
xNew York 11 | xCincinnati 2 | Portland 5 
Pittsburgh 30 Detroit 1 %San Francisco 2 
Southwestern | Southern Southeastern 
Region Region Region 

% Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
Kansas City6 | Nashville 3 *%Richmond 16 
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For the second time in a 
generation, educators are 
examining the what and 
how of Christian education. 


Theology, 

the Bible, 
and Your Church 
School = 


By HOWARD GRIMES 


HRISTIAN educators once again are 

examining foundations of Christian 
teaching. Especially have they become 
conscious of the biblical and theological 
dimensions of the teaching ministry of 
the Church. This awareness concerns 
both the content and process of teaching, 
or, in other words, both what we teach 
and how we teach. 

The current re-examination of the 
Church’s teaching ministry is actually 
the second such re-appraisal in our cen- 
tury. The first occurred during the early 
decades of the century and resulted in 
what may be called “liberal progressive 
Christian education.” The present eval- 
uation is both dependent upon and, at 
the same time, critical of what happened 
under such men as George Albert Coe, 
William C. Bower, Harrison S. Elliott, 
and others. Appreciative of many of the 
insights of these men, modern Christian 
educators nevertheless recognize that 
their work must be subjected to careful 
scrutiny in the light of what has hap- 


Howard Grimes is professor of Christian 


education at Perkins School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
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pened in biblical and theological studies 
during recent years. 

At least three major forces converged 
to produce the educational theory of 
men like George Albert Coe. There was 
first the impact of the biblical study of 
the 19th century whose concern often 
seemed to be to destroy rather than to 
elucidate the biblical faith. Until the 
preparation of the first closely graded 
material for the Sunday school from 
1908 to 1910, teaching had been bib- 
lically centered. In the ensuing years the 
theorists in religious education moved 
increasingly away from a biblical orien- 
tation. Liberties were taken with biblical 
concepts so that Coe could formulate the 
aim of religious education as the growth 
of the young into devotion to the de- 
mocracy of God, and _ self-realization 
therein. 

Perhaps a more powerful force was the 
impact of liberal theology, especially that 
of Ritschl and Harnack. Under their in- 
fluence and that of other theologians the 
Christian faith was often interpreted al- 
most exclusively as a system of ethical 
teaching. The brotherhood of man, the 
gradual growth of the Kingdom, and 


the achievement of Christian character 
were often made the principal emphases 
in both preaching and teaching. 

Under the impact of such theological 
thinking Christian teaching was often 
equated with character building. Thus 
Harrison Elliott, in his defense of liberal 
progressive Christian Education, Can Re- 
ligious Education Be Christian? (pub- 
lished in 1941), insisted that the educa- 
tional process itself was the matrix in 
and through which Christ-like character 
could be achieved. 

A third force was what John Dewey 
called the “new” education, but which 
has more generally been known as pro- 
gressive education. Whereas the “old” 
education had been principally concerned 
with the transmission of subject matter 
from the past, the “new” education was 
much more interested in the reconstruc- 
tion of experience in the present. For 
Dewey, much more than for some of his 
followers, subject matter was of immense 
importance, but only as it could be re- 
lated to present experience. Out of this 
approach William Clayton Bower could 
describe the curriculum of Christian edu- 
cation as “enriched and controlled ex- 
perience.” 

Other forces contributed to progressive 
Christian education: optimism about 
man, life, and history; the evolutionary 
hypothesis as applied to the Bible, to 
society, and to the individual; and the 
generally hopeful outlook, especially in 
America, with respect to democracy as 
the great new fact in world history. A 
kind of sentimentalism and romanticism 
also persisted, which made educators 
overly confident about what could hap- 
pen to children in a free atmosphere 
where they were allowed to express 
themselves without undue restrictions 
from the heritage of the past or the im- 
mediate teacher. 

The Bower Committee, working un- 
der the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education in the 1920s, thus 
recommended to the churches a radical 
re-orientation of their curricula along 
the lines of Bower’s own conception of 
curriculum. This report, together with 
the influence of the seminaries, affected 
measurably the development of curricu- 
lum materials and the teaching process 
within subsequent years. 

It seems clear that it was in the chil- 
dren’s field that the influence was most 
decisive. Christian education for children 
had previously consisted primarily in 
memorizing biblical facts and in moral 
exhortations. The family was the matrix 
in which Christian faith and practice 
either came into being or failed to ma- 
terialize. The Sunday school was thought 
of as leading to a conversion experience 
of a more or less climactic nature. 

Thus the educators of children saw in 
the new theology and the new education 
an approach which would revitalize and 
make more dynamic the hour or so spent 











in the Sunday school each week. It would 
make of the classroom a kind of exten- 
sion of the Christian family along the 
lines envisioned by Horace Bushnell al- 
most a century earlier. 

Unfortunately, however, many leaders 
in children’s work were unable to dis- 
tinguish between the educational and 
theological foundations of the new edu- 
cation, or else they were so influenced 
by liberal theology that they saw no basic 
conflict between the two. Sophia Fahs 
was no doubt a major influence on chil- 
dren’s workers both with respect to proc- 
ess and theology. 


ens liberal theology was 
challenged early in its development, 
it was usually in terms of the fundamen- 
talist-modernist controversy. Even today 
when one questions some of the presup- 
positions on which religious education in 
the early 20th century was based, he is 
dismissed as advocating a return to some 
kind of pre-20th-century theology and 
biblical study. 

It must be understood, then, that those 
who began to question this form of 
Christian education in the 1940s have 
most often done so from theological and 
biblical perspectives which seek to trans- 
cend the fundamentalist-modernist con- 
troversy. There is no unanamity of theo- 
logical outlook, to be sure, and there are 
abiding differences between men such as 
William Temple and Karl Barth, Rudolf 
Bultmann and C. H. Dodd. 

Yet the general temper of theology 
since World War I has been, with vary- 
ing emphases, to reassert the sovereignty 
of God, the Lordship of Christ, the Holy 
Spirit as the real teacher, and the Church 
as a community discontinuous with cul- 
ture in which the communication of the 
Christian revelation must take place. 
Further, man is no longer assumed 
easily educable into Christ-like character, 
but rather in need of means of grace by 
which the reconciling love of God may 
be mediated to him regardless of his age 
or station in life. 

Shelton Smith was one of the first to 
challenge the prevailing views of Chris- 
tian education, in his Faith and Nurture 
(published in 1941). By 1944 the ques- 
tions had become so pressing that the 
International Council again appointed a 
committee to restudy Christian educa- 
tion, much as the Bower committee had 
done two decades earlier. The popular 
presentation of the results of this study 
was published in Paul Vieth’s The 
Church and Christian Education in 1947. 

Perhaps the two most important 
changes suggested in this report are the 
insistence that there is a faith to be com- 
municated (not to be “discovered” in 
and through experience) and that the 
Church is the community responsible for 
the transmission of this faith. There is no 
tendency to return either to a pre-liberal 
kind of conservative theology nor to a 





wooden form of rote transmission. Thus 
an important break-through had been 
made in the mid-20th-century effort to 
restate the nature, function, and content 
of Christian teaching. 

In the decade of the 50s a legion of 
books, articles, and conferences explored 
the effect of the new theological thinking 
on Christian education. Randolph Miller, 
Reuel Howe, James Smart, and Lewis 
Sherrill led the way. Iris Cully, Campbell 
Wyckoff, Wesner Fallaw, and others 
have followed. These writers disagree 
among themselves both theologically and 
educationally, but all are concerned that 
the process and the materials of Chris- 
tian education be basically in harmony 
with the main-line affirmations of the 
Christian tradition. 

Three major points of agreement can 
be stated. All are concerned that the full 
range of the biblical faith be made avail- 
able to all age groups insofar as this is 
possible. None would insist that the only 
way of doing this is to transmit the 
words of the Bible, however. All are 
also agreed that what the Christian edu- 
cator is concerned with is the Church’s 
effort to make its faith known and rele- 
vant to people within the Christian com- 
munity. All are in agreement that man 
cannot educate himself or others into the 
kingdom of God, but rather that God 
alone can bring his gift of salvation to 
man with the educational process being, 
in some sense, a means of grace. 

The question remains as to how fully 
these newer ideas have affected the prac- 
tices of the major churches. The first de- 
nomination to reflect this thinking was 
the Presbyterian, U.S.A., Church, which 
launched its Faith and Life Curriculum 
in 1947. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church followed shortly thereafter with 
its six-volume foundations for teaching, 
The Teaching of the Church, on which 
its curriculum materials were later based. 

One of the first evidences that The 
Methodist Church was responding to the 
newer thinking was the issuing by the 
Curriculum Committee in 1947 of a 
paper called Some Points of Needed Em- 
phasis in Making the Curriculum of 
Christian Education. This was followed 
in 1952 by Educational Principles in the 
Curriculum. A significant step in the 
process of rethinking is found in the 
document currently being read and 
studied, also an official statement of the 
Curriculum Committee, Foundations of 
Christian Teaching in Methodist 
Churches. Both its theological and edu- 
cational sections reflect what has hap- 
pened to Christian education during the 
last 15 years. 

But have 


curriculum materials 


changed? It is natural that in a period of 
transition, with various theological posi- 
tions being represented in The Methodist 
Church, the results vary from writer to 
writer, especially on the youth and adult 
levels. Some units of study indicate a 








conservative orientation, others are bes- 
ically liberal, and still others indicate an 
awareness of the newer theological ia- 
sights. A related issue which confronts 
adult teachers concerns the group process 
theory coming from adult education and 
industry. The question is whether these 
insights will be properly assimilated in 
the context of the Christian faith. 

Any evaluation of children’s material 
must be made with an awareness of the 
problems involved in an effective com- 
munication of fundamental Christian in- 
sights to children. There is always the 
danger that teaching will become merely 
verbalistic when it takes them seriously. 
But it seems to me that four major crit- 
icisms must be made of current Method- 
ist curriculum materials for children. (1) 
They tend to be “naturistic,” especially 
for kindergarten and primary children, 
That is, they are too much concerned 
with finding God in nature in contrast 
with the biblical teaching of man re- 
sponding to nature as God's creation. 
(2) They fail to be realistic about life. 
Stories do not sufficiently reflect the sin 
and judgment motif in life, along with 
the forgiveness and reconciliation theme 
of the biblical faith. (3) They tend to be 
moralistic, even legalistic. The child is 
taught to share, to be kind, to do good 
in order that he can be a Christian, not 
because he has, to some extent, responded 
to God’s love. Morality is, to be sure, an 
integral part of the Christian faith. It is 
never the basis of man’s relation to God, 
however, but rather comes out of man’s 
response to God’s gift of the new rela- 
tionship. (4) We have not yet solved the 
problem of how to present Jesus as the 
Christ to children. This is perhaps the 
most difficult matter of all, and continued 
discussion between theologians and chil- 
dren’s workers is needed on this issue. 


E MUST recognize, of course, 

that the Bible is an adult book, 
that the biblical faith demands the re- 
sponse of a mature person. Yet there are 
ways of expressing the great biblical 
themes of creation, sin, judgment, recon- 
ciliation, justification, providence, and 
the nature of the Christian life so that 
children can, to some extent, understand 
them. This must be done relationally as 
well as verbally. Certainly by the end of 
the junior department children ought to 
have been confronted with the full range 
of the Christian Gospel. There are depths 
of understanding which they cannot 
reach, to be sure, but at least a start will 
have been made. 

There are many questions still unan- 
swered as, I suppose, there will always 
be. We can rejoice, however, that already 
significant steps have been taken to re- 
think the nature of Christian education 
for all ages in the hope that God will be 
able to use our human efforts as media 
for his reconciling grace in an age ol 
rival faiths. 
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When We Preach 


HE PREACHER began his chil- 

dren’s address by saying: “Today is 
Whitsunday. It is also the 150th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Hans Christian An- 
dersen. I wonder which I should talk 
to you about.” 

Having listened to many a children’s 
address I did not wonder. The fairytale 
wins every time. I confess to similar guilt 
in my younger days—an amusing story, 
a doggerel rhyme, animal imitations, an 
“object lesson” with something produced 
conjuror-wise from the cassock pocket. 
All had some moral implication, but not 
much Gospel. 

Last Sunday I began my children’s 
“Church—what does it mean?” 
And from “church” we went to “Kirk,” 
old English Kirche, Greek Kuriakon, 
and “the Lord’s house” carried us back 

Jacob saying his prayers at Bethel 
where there was no house at all, and to 
Jesus, aged 12, singing Psalm 122, as the 
company of pilgrims wound its way to 
Jerusalem. 

Church—how often it is left out of 
I heard one minister say: “I 
read more plays and novels than theology 
because they give me better illustrations.” 
But what have dramatist and fiction 
writer to offer compared with the factual 
store of the church historian? 

Are we so occupied with denomina- 
tion, the part, that we seldom look be- 
yond it to the one holy catholic and 
apostolic church to which we belong? 

We Methodists preach Methodism—or 
I hope we do, for surely the revival 200 
years ago marked a return to individual 
experience in religion. But, the Church 
beyond the churches is that to which we 
all belong. Do you preach about it, or 
preac hing about other subjects, do you, 
by affirmation, exposition, and _illustra- 
tion, turn men’s thoughts to the succes- 
sion in which they stand? 


address: 


sermons. 
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A preacher may have on his shelf, from 
student days, a book of source material. 
Or in a library he may browse among 
the Anti-Nicene or Post-Nicene Fathers. 
What do they say on the incarnation, the 
atonement, justification, regeneration, 
sanctification, the Christian experience of 
all this, and what do they say of the joy 
of its assurance? 

There is value in quoting from Chris- 
tians of the early centuries. Too often we 
bid our people take our exposition of the 
New Testament and apply it to their 
own lives, without having shown them 
these things going on from the New Tes- 
tament in the life of the early Church. 

The early Church itself began by hav- 
ing only the Scriptures of the Jews, but 
Christians preached from the Old Testa- 
ment by pointing to Christ as its fulfill- 
ment. You preach from the New Testa- 
ment, but there are many passages which 
you ought to preach from by pointing 
to Church history as their fulfillment. 
Here are a few examples: 

John 21:18-19, our Lord’s words to 
Peter: 

When thou shalt be old . another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not. This spake he, signi- 
fying by what death he should glorify 
God. And when he had spoken this, he 
saith unto him, Follow me. 

I advise keeping clear of the Quo 
Vadis legend; it has a tainted Gnostic 
source. But have you ever turned up the 
Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, and 
his evidence that Peter was crucified in 
Rome and buried on the Vatican Hill, 
and the description in the Annals of 
Tacitus, of the wild persecution in the 
year 64, when it probably happened? 

“Nero turned the suspicions of arson 
against a class of people hated for their 
abominations, who are commonly called 
Christians. Christ, from whom their 
name derives, was executed by the gov- 
ernor Pontius Pilate in the reign of 
Tiberius. Checked for the moment, this 


A treasury of drama is hidden in 
the annals of church history. 


By JOHN FOSTER 


pernicious superstition broke out again. 

99 

(There unwittingly is non-Christian 
testimony to the Resurrection.) 

“, . . not only in Judaea, the source of 
the evil, but even in Rome. . . . Arrests 
were made and an immense multitude 
was convicted, not indeed of arson but 
of hatred of the human race. Mocking 
of every sort accompanied their deaths. 
Covered with the skins of beasts they 
were worried to death by dogs. Some, 
doomed to the flames, lit up the night 
when daylight failed. For Nero had 
thrown open his gardens for the show, 
and mixed with the people disguised as 
a charioteer. Some were nailed to 
crosses. ... 

There goes Peter. 
him, Follow me.” 

2 Timothy 4:6: Paul in prison: 

I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course. 

Fill it out with those words written 
about 96 by Clement of Rome, saying 
how he did finish: 

“Seven times he was persecuted; he 
was exiled; he was stoned. He was a 
herald both in the east and in the west 
and won noble fame for his faith. He 
taught the whole world righteousness, 
came to the limit of the west... .” 

(That projected journey is mentioned 
in Romans 15:24, so it is not surprising 
that news of its fulfilment should come 
from the church in Rome.) 

. bore witness before the rulers, 
and so passed from this world and was 
received up into the holy place, having 
become the greatest pattern of endur- 
ance.” 

Preach one day from Revelation 2:10. 

. be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life. 

This was written to the church at 
Smyrna, about the year 95. 

Tell them that, 15 years later, the 


“Jesus saith unto 





church turned out to welcome Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch, on his way to a mar- 
tyr’s crown. Then give them that vivid 
eyewitness account, the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp, of the year 155 when the mob 
got out of hand and the governor ar- 
rested the aged Bishop of Smyrna and 
demanded a public recantation. Polycarp 
responded: 

“Eighty-six years have I served him, 
and he has never let me down. How 
can I blaspheme my King who saved 
me?” 

The Revelation should give you many 
sermons. There is historic fact behind 
its awful imagery. The beast with seven 
heads, and the evil witch of a woman 
astride it, “Mother of harlots, drunk with 
the blood of the saints and the blood of 
the martyrs of Jesus,” is the City of 
Seven Hills under the rule of Domitian, 
who demanded for himself the titles 
“Lord” and “God.” 

John 14:12 our Lord promises greater 
works than these. Much of this concerns 
death, but there are vast areas of life to 
which our Lord lays claim. And we can 
see those claims fulfilled. Origen, two 
centuries later, declared: 

“He promised his disciples that they 
should do even greater works than his. 
This, too, has been fulfilled. For always 
there are being opened the eyes of those 
blind in soul. The ears of those deaf to 
virtue hear gladly of God and of the 
blessed life with him. Many, too, who 
were lame in the feet of the inner man, 


now healed by the Word, do not only 


leap like the hart . . . but receive from 
Jesus strength to trample upon sin and 
upon all the power of the enemy.” 

Why not take as text (Hebrews 13:8), 
Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and 
today, and forever, and show from his- 
tory that he is? A man’s own words are 
best, but here I will shorten my quota- 
tions, suggesting an outline, which may 
be filled in. 

Saul, a Jew, the Damascus Road. The 
year 33. 

Why persecutest thou me? 

Who art thou, Lord? Iam Jesus whom 
thou persecutest. 

Saul the persecutor became Paul the 
Apostle. 

Justin, a Greek. Ephesus, 150. 

A student of philosophy, finding satis- 
faction in Plato, he met an old man who 
introduced him to the Old Testament 
prophets and to Jesus Christ as their 
fulfillment. 

“A fire was straightway kindled in 
my breast and there held me fast love for 
the prophets and for those men who are 
the friends of Christ.” 

Justin the seeker became an agent of 
this propaganda, till he was caught and 
beheaded for it in 165—Justin the Mar- 
tyr. 

Cyprian, a Roman. Carthage, 245. 

An aristocrat, wealthy, learned, re- 
spected, but a moral weakling: 
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“I did not believe I could win free. 
So I got into the way of excusing my 
clinging vices. . .. Then came the waters 
of Baptism. I was a different man. What 
in me had wavered now stood firm. 
Dark places shone. What I had deemed 
impossible, I could do.” 

Cyprian, the weakling, became 
Cyprian bishop, saint, and martyr. 

Augustine, a Roman. Milan, 387. 

Another weakling, in despair at his 
own gross sexual sins. A child’s voice in 
a neighboring garden: “Take up and 
read!” A New Testament in his hand 
opened at Romans 13:14: 

Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh, to ful- 
fil the lusts thereof. “No further would 
I read. I did not need to. My heart was 
flooded with the light of peace. All the 
shadows of doubt fled away.” 


True Christian preaching is... 
a proclamation which claims to 
be the call of God through the 
mouth of man and, as the word of 
authority, demands belief. It is its 
characteristic paradox that in it 
we meet God’s call in human 
words. 


Ramon Lull, 
1263. 

A dissolute young courtier, he was 
composing a love song for the girl who 
was his latest plaything. Gazing out into 
space—he saw eyes looking back at him: 

“Qur Lord Jesus Christ on the cross, 
gazing in great agony and sorrow. . . . 
The best years of my youth were spent 
in sin, but now I give Thee what is left 
of myself and all I have.” 

He gave life itself. A missionary to 
Muslims in North Africa, he was stoned 
to death in 1315. 

John Wesley, an English clergyman. 
London, 1738. 

“I felt my heart strangely warmed.” 

Half a century of life-changing fol- 
lowed on a scale seldom seen before, 
changing the whole state of religion in 
Britain and America and many points 
beyond. 

John White, a Scot. Glasgow. 1889. 

Once a law student, he found no an- 
swer to his religious doubts. 

“It came to me in a flash. I got moral 
certainty instead of defective logical 
proof. I met a Man. Without him I 
would still be groping.” 

There speaks the greatest figure in the 
Church of Scotland in the last one hun- 
dred years. 

Chang Pao-Swen. Chang-sha, China, 
1905. 

I knew her, but not until she was mid- 
dle-aged. She was the greatest aristocrat 


a Spaniard. Majorca, 


I have ever called friend, descendent 
after 75 generations of the favorite cis- 
ciple of Confucius 500 years before 
Christ. A schoolgirl, taught by an ordi- 
nary City Missionary Society woman, she 
says: 

“I wondered how so simple a religion 
could produce such choice personalities, 
while the overworked moral teaching of 
Confucius failed to get rid of China’s 
shams and falsehoods. Then I found 
Jesus.” 

She is his disciple, founder of a famous 
school, and the influence behind hun- 
dreds of Chinese Christian women today, 

I preach church history all the time. 
All my illustrations are from history. So 
let me end with one of my favorite fig- 
ures, Irenaeus. 

One reason for telling our people about 
the second-century Church is that, while 
it is conscious of its link with the Apos- 
tles, that link is no longer direct. The 
Apostolic Age is unique, never to be re- 
peated. By the second century the whole 
Church had settled into the position de- 
scribed in I Peter 1:8: 

Whom having not seen, ye love. 
Irenaeus is the personification of this 
transition. He was brought up in 
Smyrna, one of the seven churches of 
Revelation, at the feet of the aged Poly- 
carp, who himself had been the pupil of 
John. Irenaeus says he remembers it bet- 
ter than the happenings of yesterday, and 
that he can still see the old bishop sitting 
there: 

“He used to talk away of his inter- 
course with John and the rest of those 
who had seen the Lord, of what they 
said, of this and that which he heard 
from them about the Lord, his mighty 
works, his teaching. The mercy of God 
was upon me and I used to listen eagerly, 
noting these things for remembrance not 
on paper, but in my very heart.” 

Then he left Greek-speaking Smyrna 
and came to Lyons in Latin-speaking 
Gaul. Latin-speaking? He learned a 
Celtic language so that he could preach 
to the native population. It is coming 
nearer to us. Yes, but it is getting farther 
away from the Lord. In Lyons they 
heard Irenaeus, who in Smyrna _ had 
heard Polycarp, who had heard John of 
Ephesus, who in Palestine had known 
the Lord. The line gets thinner, the testi- 
mony weakens. Does it? Listen to 
Irenaeus: 

“This preaching, the Church though 
scattered in the whole world, guards as 
if it lived in one house; believes as if it 
had but one mind; preaches and teaches 
as if it had but one mouth. And although 
there are different languages in the 
world, the force of the tradition is one 
and the same.” 

What Polycarp heard, we can hear and 
do hear. That is what the New Testa- 
ment is. It contains the testimony of 
eye-witnesses. It goes everywhere, and it 
stands forever. 
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Four years ago he was a skeptic, 
bué experience in his own parish leads 
this Methodist pastor to proclaim: 
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By LARRY EISENBERG 


HE LONG-DISTANCE all was 

from the hospital at Duke Univer- 
sitv, Durham, N.C.; the Rev. T. O. 
Willis, my fellow minister from Abing- 
don District, was on the wire. His son 
had been scheduled for a critical opera- 
tion. 

“It’s wonderful news!” he said ex- 
citedly. “When they X-rayed Chad here 
they found that the growth showing in 
the films two weeks ago is completely 
gone. The surgeon was amazed. He said 
we could come home.” 

A week before, we Abingdon District 
ministers had prayed earnestly for Chad. 
At that time one of our spiritually sensi- 
tive men rose from the altar where we 
had knelt together and said, “I have as- 
surance that it will be all right.” And 
it was! 

Four years ago I would have doubted 
that God intervened through the power 
of prayer to heal. Of course, I believed 
that there was power in prayer. But now, 
after a series of readings, personal con- 
tacts with people of vital faith, and many 
thrilling experiences in my own parish, 
I had come to the conclusion that God 
heals directly as well as through the abili- 
ties of men skilled in medicine and psy- 
chology. Furthermore, I had come to see 
that this healing is not outside, but in 
accordance with, God’s laws, as we are 
now discovering or re-discovering them 
in the Church. I know that God is the 
Lord of all life. 

You may or may not agree, but let me 
tell you of my own experiences. 

I have learned, as you have, some 
facts of science. I was an “ology” major 
in college and seminary. 

Therefore, when I picked up at the 
Conference book table, William R. Park- 
er’s Prayer Can Change Your Life 
(Prentice-Hall, $3.95), and __ leafed 
through it, I felt that it might be worth 
$3.95 (less 20 per cent as a clergy dis- 
count), because it recorded a scientific 
study of the effects of prayer. 


Larry Eisenberg is school chaplain and a 
specialist in recreation at Old Umtali 
Mission, Umtali, Southern Rhodesia. Be- 
fore his recent arrival in Africa he was 
pastor for several years at Chilhowie 
Methodist Church, in Chilhowie, Va. 
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Dr. Parker, a speech pathologist at the 
University of Redlands, found that he 
had an ulcer. He decided to use prayer 
as the instrument of healing and it 
worked. 

“If prayer worked for me,” he said to 
himself, “it should work with others. 
I'll try a controlled experiment to deter- 
mine the effects of prayer in healing.” 

He took 15 people into a group ther- 
apy experiment using prayer as the cen- 
tral element. “Home work” was praying. 
At the end of the nine-month period, Dr. 
Parker and his group discovered that 
most remarkable healing (physical, psy- 
chological, and spiritual) had taken 
place. Epilepsy, cancer, sciatica, ulcers, 
migrane headaches, had fallen before 
God’s healing power, through prayer. 
The most remarkable healing was that 
of a man with cancer who was not in 
the group, but whose wife was! 

Reading this my pet theories of the 
natural world were jolted. This was in- 
credible! Yet, it was so scientific that my 
wife and I decided to go to Redlands to 
talk with Dr. Parker. And we found 
him profoundly convincing. 

Next I read A Reporter Finds God 
Through Spiritual Healing (Morehouse- 
Gorham, $3.50), by Emily Gardiner 
Neal, a scientific feature writer who, in 
utter disbelief, witnessed a spiritual heal- 
ing in an Episcopal Church in Pitts- 
burgh. Her doctor, who was handling 
the case, verified it. She went on objec- 
tively and carefully to discover scores of 
non-medical healings which had taken 
place in her own town. Her book, re- 
flecting her deep, new-found faith, also 
impressed me deeply. 

Learning that Emily Neal was to be 
in Philadelphia for the International 
Conference on Spiritual Therapy at Old 
St. Stephens Episcopal Church, I decided 
to go there and talk with her. Reading 
alone was not enough. Between Confer- 
ence sessions I found groups of highly 
intelligent folk with graduate and profes- 
sional degrees, saying to each other, sim- 
ply and humbly, “God healed me in- 
stantly of a broken back,” or “I was 
cured of cancer,” or “I was completely 
cured of alcoholism.” 

They were enthusiasts, but hardly 
crackpots as I had been warned they 


might be. One of the high moments 
came at a quiet, dignified healing service 
under the ministry of Dr. Alfred Price. 
He has conducted these services for 19 
years—with remarkable successes and 
some failures. 

My conversation with Mrs. Neal was 
re-assuring. She and others had helpful 
answers for my questions, and I became 
convinced that these healings were from 
God. In Mrs. Neal’s book I read a quota- 
tion from a physician: 

“Extreme caution is necessary in eval- 
uating this field. However, as men of 
science we doctors must face the truth. 
Non-medical healings are taking place— 
genuine healings of organic and congeni- 
tal ailments; cures that are neither the 
fancied result of wishful thinking nor 
religious hysteria.” 

I returned to Virginia convinced. I 
was sure that, through human channels, 
especially with the instrumentation of 
prayer, and often the laying-on-of-hands, 
that God was pouring out his healings 
on people. Such good news laid a com- 
pulsion on my heart: I had to share it 
with my fellow ministers, and I was 
willing to risk being thought peculiar. 

At our regular monthly ministers’ 
meeting I made a presentation. The re- 
sponse was highly sympathetic. Not all 
accepted, but there was a remarkable 
lack of hostility. I found the men hungry 
to share information on this important 
matter. Actually, it took me half an hour 
to get to coffee because man after man 
wanted to tell of experiences which could 
not be understood in medical terms 
alone. Some told me of experiences they 
had never confided to another person. 

Soon we had a chance to test our 
faith—when our fellow minister’s son 
became critically ill. The long-distance 
call told us of our answered prayers. 

About this time Earl Pierce, a student 
minister, was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident. His legs and pelvis 
were crushed. At first hospital people 
said that he could not live, then that he 
would never walk again. Later predic- 
tions were modified to say that he would 
be in the hospital for six months. He cut 
that time in half! 

We were in prayer for him constantly. 
His left leg, he reported, was healed in- 
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stantly. An unbelieving doctor X-rayed 
it, saying, “That bone seems to be solid, 
but it couldn’t be!” However, succeeding 
X-rays confirmed it. 

Earl's other leg is still somewhat stiff 
and he walks with a cane, but he is con- 
fident that God will heal that in time. 
He is carrying on a vital ministry as 
pastor of Fairlawn Church at R: idford, 
Va. 

Another remarkable healing was that 
of an 85-year-old woman in our town. 
She was rapidly losing strength and 
developing uremic poisoning. The doctor 
doubted that she would live through the 
night. The family joined me in a prayer 
of faith. Soon she began to hold her own. 
She improved rapidly and last summer 
was visiting her daughter in Roanoke, 
120 miles away. 

This winter she has been in usually 
good health. Both her family and I are 
convinced that this healing is of God. 

Bill Tuell, of our town, swallowed 
a toothpick and it lodged in his intestine 
necessitating an operation. Complications 
set in and his condition became critical. 

Hearing of it late at night, 1 visited 
him for prayer and a rather ‘timid laying- 
on-of-hands. In an incredibly short time 
he was up and about his work. Bill feels 
that this prayer for his healing was 
pivotal, and I do too. 

I could mention many other instances, 
but let me answer some questions I have 
been asked repeatedly. They may be in 
your mind, too. 

“Do you genuinely believe that God 
performed these healings?” 1 certainly 
do. An increasing number of doctors are 
saying the same thing. Ask yourself this 
question, “If you can believe that God 
made us, why can you not believe that 
he can repair us?” I think that he can, 
and I know that he does. 

“Then do you believe in going to doc- 
tors?” Yes. I believe that God uses many 
channels of healing. The skills of medi- 
cal men and women, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists, all our wonderful medicines 
and processes can become his instru- 
ments. Many doctors are willing to ac- 
knowledge this. 

Dr. William Reed, a surgeon and 
friend Say City, Mich., prays aloud 
in the operating room before his opera- 
tions. 

“What are the differences between 
faith healing and spiritual healing?” 
Faith in almost anything may effect a 
healing, 
faith in a pill, a rag, a person (whether 
Christian or not). Spiritual healing is of 
God. He wants to get beyond the physi- 
cal to the healing of the spirit. 

Jesus healed all who came to him— 


especially a temporary one— 


with illnesses of body, mind, or spirit. 
I believe God’s ultimate purpose in all is 
the healing of the spirit. Sometimes this 
takes place through prayer when there 
is no healing of the body. 

“You said you laid on hands. Do you 


believe there is power in hands?” Leslie 
Weatherhead has more than intimated 
that there is power to heal in the human 
hand. If there is, I believe that it comes 
from God, and that we are but instru- 
ments. 

“Have you had failures?” Yes, as have 
all who have prayed for healing or for 
any other needs of people. I cannot al- 
ways explain failure. However I continue 
to pray in faith, not always understand- 
ing why prayers are not answered. I con- 
tinue to pray for healings of body, mind, 
and spirit, with a deepened faith. Our 
prayers are those of faith, not those of 
certainty. Otherwise prayer would be 
simple magic. 

“What blocks healing?” Many things. 
Lack of faith, harboring negative 
thoughts and emotions are high on the 
list. Sometimes the spirit is blessed by 
prayer for healing, but the body is not 
healed. Dr. Price said that in the almost 
20 years he has had services of healing, 
not one person has come to complain or 
to upbraid him because healing did not 
take place. 

“What about Oral Roberts?” Usually 
this is one of the first questions I 
I believe that many of his healings are 
genuine, for I have met people who at- 
tribute healing to his services. He insists 
that he is the only channel. While he 
doesn’t always make his presentation as 
I might, or as another Methodist might, 
God seems to hear and use him fre- 
quently. 

Yes, four years ago I would have 
doubted that God intervened through 
the power of prayer to heal. Now I be- 
lieve! 


If you are skeptical but still interested 
in this topic, author Eisenberg suggests 
the following materials for further ex- 
ploration: 

Sharing, a journal of Christian heal- 
ing, 2243 Front Street, San Diego 1, 
Calif. You can get a free sample copy. 
There is a loan library with books in 
this field. 

Emily Gardner Neal, A Reporter Finds 
God Through Spiritual Healing, More- 
house-Gorham, New York, $3.50. 

William R. Parker, Prayer Can Change 

Your Life, Prentice Hall, New York, 
$3.95. 
. Louise Eggleston, Answered Prayers, 
25¢, World Literacy Prayer Group, 900 
Gates Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. Describes 
answers to prayers for healing. 

Will Oursler, The Healing Power of 
Faith, Hawthorn, New York, $4.95. A 
complete study of the entire field by a 
reporter. Also included is a National 
Council of Churches survey. 

Elsie Salmon, Christ Heals Today, 
$2, available from St. Lukes Press, 2243 
Front St., San Diego, Calif. An account 
of the healing ministry of the wife of 
a Methodist minister in South Africa. 

Agnes Sanford, The Healing Light, 
MacAlester Park Publishing Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. $3. A classic in the field, 
now in its 24th printing. 
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f By RUTH A. PRAY re. yours | | 1 1 
7 At Home: 
Jimmie Jacobs 
Be (Sroken /eg) 
€ Her minister gets down in black and white 
e the names of persons who need attention. Few 
: 
t 
; ARE, indeed, is the minister who has not at some time The names of all shut-ins appear there, too. Each name 
. in his ministry been tempted to argue with Father is followed by four small boxes for check-marks, one for 
t Time, saying that we need more than 24 hours in the day! each week in the month. Since the list is reasonably con- 
A minister I know—let’s call him Mr. Jamison—was not stant, the only change usually needed at the beginning of 
y disposed to argue. Nevertheless he had a frantic schedule each new month is to erase the boxes and quickly line up 
. as preacher, counselor and substitute teacher, arbitrator and _ new ones. As necessary, names may be added or rubbed out. 
. co-ordinator of countless church activities. He was an ex- A more elaborate variation of this chart (see Fig. 2) can 
: officio member of each church committee. be made to serve where several persons are doing the calling 
He preached two sermons a week with a funeral or two over a period of time. It covers three, four, or even six 
e thrown in. There was always a midweek service to super- months. And each caller has a special color in which he 
t, vise, and frequently a speech, or at least an invocation, at checks the chart each time he makes a call. For example, 
: some civic meeting. the minister’s color may be red, the associate minister’s 
On occasion he had to take on the custodian’s duties. He — green, the church caller’s yellow. And blue may indicate 
2 was a chauffeur, too, for someone was continually asking that Communion was served to shut-in. 


him to pick up a passenger or two on the way to a meeting 
or to deliver someone safely home afterward. 

Mr. Jamison’s brain was in a whirl thinking of all he 
tried to do, yet how terribly much of importance he had to 
leave undone. 

When, in the 24 hours of a day, was he going to call on 
the new members of his congregation? When could he 
visit the sick and the afflicted and provide spiritual encour- 
agement to widows and orphans? And, most especially, 
when was he to find precious moments when he could drop 
in for a chat and a prayer with the shut-ins of his member- 
ship? 

Strangely enough a member of his congregation, instead 
of offering piety, had a plan. In fact, he had a chart that 
showed the harassed minister that there was hope ahead. 
It was not that any more hours were provided in a day, 
but the chart established a visible system of visitation. 

This chart (see Fig. 1) can be adapted to the needs of 
any church and its pastor. The main idea is to get down in 
black and white, where they can easily be seen, the names 
of all shut-ins needing regular attention. 

The chart in Mr. Jamison’s office is a blackboard about 
three by four feet in size. On this he and his secretary keep 
names of all members and close relatives of members who 
are patients in the city’s hospitals, as well as those who are 
seriously ill at home. Of course any interested church mem- 
ber or Sunday-school class officer can look, too. 


Ruth A. Pray is a member of East Side Christian 


Church, Tulsa, Okla., where her active role in church 
affairs makes her an ex-officio staff member. 
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One of the main advantages of this type of chart is the 
quick and easy viewing that shows whether or not the shut- 
ins are receiving adequate attention. It shows which, if any, 
are being neglected. And the minister or other responsible 
caller can see, without having to take the time to make 
notes from memory, just where he stands, calling-wise. For 
the pastor there is visible evidence that the out-of-sight 
members are certainly not out of mind. 
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An editor searches for a 
connecting link in the 
story of Christian education. 


Sunday School 
in AMERICA 


HE QUESTION of the first Method- 
ist Sunday school in the United 
States has been hotly debated. 

In recent years attempts have been 
made to dislodge Francis Asbury as 
founder of America’s first Sunday school, 
but history does not support these efforts. 

In 1955, the promotional material of 
the Twenty-third International Sunday 
School Convention indicated that the 
first modern Sunday school in America 
appeared on the eastern shore of Virginia 
at Burton-Oak Church in 1785. This 
claim appears in several books, but it is 
based on only one authority. 

Then there is the plaque on Christ 
Episcopal Church in Savannah, Ga., 
which reads: “To the glory of God in 
memory of John Wesley, priest of the 
Church of England, Minister at Savan- 
nah, 1736 to 1737. Founder of the Sun- 
day School of the Church erected by the 
Diocese of Georgia.” This usually is not 
taken to refer to a Sunday school of the 
Robert Raikes type. 

The early Methodist historians speak 
of the beginning of the Sunday school 
in America by Francis Asbury, and they 
give the year as 1786. For example, Abel 
Stevens, in his History of Methodism, 
Volume II, speaks of the Sunday schools 
in these words: “They were introduced 
into the metropolis (London) by the 
Calvanistic Methodist, Rowland Hill, in 
1786; in the same year they were begun 
in the United States by the Methodist 
bishop, Francis Asbury.” 

Also, Stevens says in his History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church that Francis 
Asbury established the first school of the 
kind in the new world in 1786, at the 
home of Thomas Crenshaw in Hanover 
County, Va. 

W. P. Strickland, in The Pioneer 
Bishop or Life and Times of Francis 
Asbury (out of print), adds, “He was the 
first man on the Continent to introduce 
Sabbath schools. In the year 1786, five 
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years before any other person moved in 
this matter, he organized a school in 
Hanover county, Va., in the house of 
Thomas Crenshaw.” 

W. W. Bennett, in Memorials of Meth- 
odism in Virginia (out of print), states, 
“The impulse given this noble cause in 
England was soon felt in America. As- 
bury, the Wesley of the new world, was 
the first to open a Sunday school in Han- 
over County, Va. This school was taught 
in the house of Thomas Crenshaw, one 
of the first members of our church in 
that section of the States.” 

Dr. Bennett had been editor of the 
Advocate in Virginia and was later 
president of Randolph-Macon College. 
His book states: “Other schools were 
probably established in different sections 
of the work, but of this no positive in- 
formation, so far as we know, remains 
on record.” If there was another Sunday 
school that early in Virginia Dr. W. W. 
Bennett certainly would have known 
about it. 

William S. Forrest, in Historical 
Sketches of Norfolk, refers to Asbury’s 
school, giving the date as 1786, and 
crediting the beginning of the movement 
to Francis Asbury. 

In the Autobiography of Rev. James B. 
Finley (out of print), the author says, 
“Now, it is a fact well authenticated, but 
strangely overlooked, that Bishop As- 
bury organized a Sunday school in Han- 
over, Va., in 1786, five years before the 
one in Philadelphia. .. .” 

Several other well-known authors have 
credited the beginning of the Methodist 
Sunday school and, for that matter, all 
Sunday schools in America to Francis 
Asbury. Since the Burton-Oak Grove 
claim on the eastern shore of Virginia is 
the one put forward in recent years, it 
will pay to examine that claim. 

Sadie Bell, in The Church, The State, 
and Education in Virginia (Science 
Press Printing Co.), says: “It is due to his 


[ Asbury’s] influence that the Methocist 
afhliation, after 1785, with the Sunday 
school movement in England, was trans- 
ferred to Virginia.” However, though 
she gives Asbury the priority, she goes 
on to quote Addie Grace Wardle, in 
Miss Wardle’s statement about Oak 
Grove. This is done in small print. 

Frank M. Lankard in A History of 
the American Sunday School Curriculum 
also quotes Addie Grace Wardle’s His- 
tory of The Sunday School Movement in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Bell, 
Lankard, and Wardle all go back to one 
source. The evidence quoted is based 
upon the statement of Mrs. Wessie D, 
Knock Eason, who was the great-great- 
granddaughter of William Elliott, who it 
is stated, started the Sunday school. 

Mrs. Eason gave her recollections of 
family history. The Elliott claim, by the 
way, is not based on Asbury’s starting 
the school or on Asbury’s having any 
connection with it. However, it is inter- 
esting to study Asbury’s Journal. There 
are about a dozen visits of Francis As- 
bury to the eastern shore and to Acco- 
mack County where the Burton-Oak 
Grove Church is located. Asbury made 
several visits to Burtons. 

The edition of Asbury’s Journal pre- 
pared under the editorship of Elmer T. 
Clark, Jacob S. Payton, and the writer, 
notes the Sunday school claims. In con- 
nection with W. W. Sweet’s book, Vir- 
ginia Methodism, a History, a careful 
study was made of the evidences for the 
priority of the Sunday school. Sweet 
gives the results of these studies. 

It is significant to note that in the 
journeys Asbury records he never men- 
tions Oak Grove or William Elliott. He 
does mention Burton but not in connec- 
tion with a school. 

Also, the Journal of William Colbert 
is to be found at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. He was an early preacher on the 
eastern shore and records his work there. 
He does not mention a Sunday school at 
Burton’s. Certainly Asbury would have 
known of the kind of Sunday school that 
he had started himself if there had been 


]. Manning Potts is editor of The 
Upper Room, published in Nashville. 
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another such group along the eastern 
sho 

The matter is not settled by placing 
the first Sunday school in the year 1786. 
Henry Barnard in the American Journal 
of Education, Volume XV, says, “The 
first school of the kind [Raikes] was es- 
tablished by Bishop Asbury in Virginia, 
in 1783.” This antedates both the claim 
on the eastern shore, said to be 1785, and 
that of Crenshaw, said to be 1786. 

A close examination of the travels of 
Asbury in 1786 shows that he was not 
at Crenshaw’s or Granger’s in that year. 
(Bennett said that Granger’s and Cren- 
shaw’s are the same people, probably in- 
laws.) Asbury could have gone out of 
his way between Sunday, April 16, 1786, 
when he was at Manakintown, and 
Thursday, April 20, when he reached 
Alexandria. However, he has no record 
of it, and he could not have been there 
on Sunday to start a Sunday school. 

A close examination of the Journal 
shows that he was there twice in 1780, 
once in 1782, and once in 1784. He could 
not have been there on either of the two 
Sundays in 1783. He was in Sussex 
County at Ellis Chapel on Wednesday, 
the seventh. On Thursday, the 22nd, he 
was at Adams Church in Fairfax. Be- 
tween these dates are Sunday, the 11th, 
and Sunday, the 18th. Barnard could be 
right in citing 1783. Between Wednes- 
day, December 19, 1782, and Saturday, 
December 29, Asbury could have visited 
Granger’s or Crenshaw’s and he could 
have been there on Sunday, December 
23, though Crenshaw’s is not mentioned 
nor is there any reference to a Sunday 
school. On Saturday, April 10, 1784 
(perhaps before), and Sunday, the 11th, 
he was at Crenshaw’s or Granger’s and 
could have started a Sunday school 
that time. 

He was not back in Hanover County 
again until 1790 and 1791, and on each 
of those occasions he traveled across the 
country near New Castle or Hanover 
Town, both now out of existence. He 
had no time to go to the other parts of 
the county nor to visit at the Crenshaw 
place. 

Since Asbury is credited with person- 
ally establishing a Sunday school at 
Crenshaw’s, it would seem that it must 
have been at least as early as 1784 or 
earlier, probably, 1783. There is consider- 
able justification for Barnard’s statement 
of an earlier date. However, since Barn- 
ard does not cite his authorities, one can- 
not analyze the claim. 

The Burton-Oak Grove claim is a very 
old one and has considerable to be said 
for it as one of the oldest. Although all 
of the earlier historians agree that the 
first Sunday school was started by As- 
bury, the claim to an earlier Sunday 
school on the eastern shore of Virginia 
has only come up within this generation. 

As far as anyone has asserted, the Bur- 
ton-Oak Grove claim was first stated in 
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C. W. Baines’ pamphlet, The First 
American Sunday School, published by 
the Virginia State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation in 1910. However, like the others, 
this claim was based upon the statement 
of Mrs. Eason. The basis of the claim is 
a family Bible which is said to be the 
Bible used in the Sunday school. The 
Bible is not said to have in it a statement 
as to the priority. 

W. W. Sweet in his book, Virginia 
Methodism, has stated the two claims 
though neither of the claims can be ab- 
solutely established as to the exact date. 
However, the last word has not been 
written on the Crenshaw movement, but 
with all the evidences which have been 
compiled on the Crenshaw Sunday 
school, it cannot be eliminated as the first 
Sunday school. 

It is a very well-established claim, and 
there is a church near the spot today. It 
is Saint Peters in Hanover County, which 
is a direct descendent of that first Sun- 
day school. A church building was 
started in the community in 1791 and 
the deed to that is on record in the Han- 
over County clerk’s office. It was called 
the Beaver Creek Church. A group of 
trustees led by Thomas Crenshaw started 
the church and Thomas Crenshaw gave 
the land. 

The Sunday school movement received 
encouragement in the Conference of 
1790. The Minutes show the question, 
“What shall be done to interest poor 
children (white and black) to read?” 
The answer was, “Let us labor, as the 
heart and soul of one man, to establish 
Sunday schools, in or near the place of 
public worship. Let persons be appointed 
by the bishops, elders, deacons, or preach- 
ers, to teach (gratis) all that will attend 
and have a capacity to learn; from six 
o'clock in the morning till ten; and from 
two o'clock in the afternoon till six; 
when it does not interfere with public 
worship.” 

However, though this gave great en- 
couragement to the Sunday school move- 
ment it had hard going. Bennett in his 
Memorials of Methodism in Virginia, 
published in 1870 says that “apathy took 
the place of zeal,” and indicates that in 
many places the schools were abandoned. 

The development of the Sunday school 
movement in those early years was not 
spontaneous and characterized by ex- 
traordinary growth. The Discipline of 
1798 lamented the fact that not more was 
being done, and urged the establishment 
of Sunday schools. However, the move- 
ment overcame its discouragements, and 
under the auspices of the various Sun- 
day school movements, was soon on its 
way. 

The story has filled many volumes. It 
is a long way from the little Sunday 
school beginnings of Raikes and Wesley 
and Thomas Crenshaw to the institution 
as it exists today. It has been a glorious 
achievement in Christian education. 
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Easter Series ‘“‘A”’ 


A quintet of Easter paper materials featuring a full- 
color illustration. Includes five matching pieces—all 
lithographed on paper suitable for mimeographing, 
multilithing, multigraphing or printing. Order by num- 
bers below. Postage extra. 


AP-6342. EASTER BULLETIN. Size, 8'2x1l_ inches; 
folded. 512x812 inches. Pages 2, 3, and 4 blank. De- 
livered flat. 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 6 ozs. $2.00 
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AP-6346. EASTER ANNOUNCEMENT FOLDER. Size, 
7x101% inches; folded, 7x32 inches. Delivered flat. 
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Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 5 Ibs., 4 ozs. $7.80 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 10 lbs., 8 ozs. $13.50 


Easter Series ‘‘B”’ 


Printed on white card stock—designed so that you 
may add your own messages by the method you desire. 
Features full-color illustration of cress and _ lilies 
against sunrise background. Five matching pieces. 
Order by numbers below. Postage extra. 


. 
HE-3200. EASTER BULLETIN. Size, 11x82 inches; folded, 
542x8!2 inches. Pages 2, 3, and 4 blank. 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 lb., 6 ozs. $2.00 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 7 lbs., 4 ozs. $8.00 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 14 Ibs., 8 ozs. $14.00 
HE-3203. EASTER LETTERHEAD. Size, 82x11 inches. 
Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 6 ozs. $2.00 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 7 lbs., 4 ozs. $8.00 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 14 Ibs., 8 ozs. $14.00 


HE-3204. EASTER MAILING ENVELOPE. Size, 875x373 
inches. Gummed flap. 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 6 ozs. $2.25 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 7 lbs., 4 ozs. $10.00 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 11 Ibs., 12 ozs. $17.00 


HE-3205. EASTER OFFERING ENVELOPE. Size, 614x2°4 
inches. 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 7 ozs. $1.10 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 2 lbs., 1 oz. $4.50 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 4 lbs., 2 ozs. $8.00 


HE-3188. LARCE ANNOUNCEMENT FOLDER. Size, 
1012x7 inches; folded, 342x7 inches. Pages 2, 3, 4, and 
6 blank. 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 6 ozs. $1.75 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 7 lbs., 4 ozs. $7.00 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 14 lbs., 8 ozs. $12.00 


nnounce Your Easter Activities 


Easter Series ‘‘C’’ 


Features a full-color illustration of Bible, lilies, and 
candelabra against green background. Printed on white 
card stock—all five matching pieces designed for 
mimeographing, multilithing, multigraphing or print- 
ing. Order by numbers below. Postage extra. 


HE-3180. EASTER BULLETIN. Size, 11x8'2 inches; folded, 
512x812 inches. Pages 2, 3, and 4 blank. 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 6 ozs. $2.00 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 7 Ibs., 4 ozs. $8.00 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 14 lbs., 8 ozs. $14.00 
HE-3182. EASTER LETTERHEAD. Size, 8'2x11 inches 

Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 lb., 6 ozs. $2.00 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 7 lbs., 4 ozs. $8.00 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 14 lIbs., 8 ozs. $14.00 


HE-3183. EASTER MAILING ENVELOPE. Size, 873x3% 
inches. Gummed flap 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 lb., 3 ozs. $2.25 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 6 lbs., 1 oz. $10.00 
Thousand, skhpg. wt., 11 lbs., 12 ozs. $17.00 


HE-3184. EASTER OFFERING ENVELOPE. Size, 612x2% 
inches. 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 8 ozs. $1.10 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 2 lbs., 1 oz. $4.50 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 4 Ibs., 2 ozs. $8.00 


HE-3188. LARCE ANNOUNCEMENT FOLDER. Size, 10!2x7 
inches; folded, 342x7 inches. Pages 2, 3, 4, and 6 are 
left blank. 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 Ib. $1.75 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 5 lbs., 4 ozs. $7.00 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 10 Ibs., 8 ozs. ............ $12.00 


Easter Series ‘‘D’’ 


Features an illustration of Easter lilies in purple oval 
against white background. Printed on white card 
stock and designed so that you may add your own 
messages and information. Five matching pieces. Please 
order by numbers. Postage extra. 


AU-6130L. EASTER BULLETIN. Size, 11x82 _ inches; 
folded, 542x812 inches. Pages 2, 3, and 4 blank. 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 6 ozs. $2.00 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 7 lbs., 4 ozs. $8.00 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 14 lbs., 8 ozs. $14.00 
AU-6129. EASTER LETTERHEAD. Size, 8'!2x11_ inches. 
Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 6 ozs. $2.00 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 7 lbs., 4 ozs. $8.00 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 14 lbs., 8 ozs. $14.00 


AU-129. EASTER MAILING ENVELOPE. Size, 875x375 
inches. Gummed flap. 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 1 lb., 3 ozs. $2.25 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 6 Ibs., 1 oz. $10.00 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 11 lbs., 12 ozs. $17.00 


AU-130. EASTER OFFERING ENVELOPE. Size, 614x2% 
inches. 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 8 ozs. $1.10 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 2 lbs., 1 oz. $4.50 
Thousand, shps. wt., 4 Ibs., 2 ozs. $7.50 


AU-6130S.. SMALL ANNOUNCEMENT FOLDER. Size 
714x614 inches; folded, 35gx614 inches. Pages 2, 3, and 
4 blank. 


Hundred, shpg. wt., 14 ozs. $1.00 
Five Hundred, shpg. wt., 3 lbs., 9 ozs. $4.00 
Thousand, shpg. wt., 7 lbs., 2 ozs. $7.00 
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Region | Region 
Boston 16 *% Chicago 11 


%& New York 11 | %&Cincinnati 2 


Pittsburgh 30 | Detrzit 1 


Northeastern | North Central| Western 


ORDER YOUR EASTER BULLETINS 
FROM COKESBURY NOW! 


%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 


|Southwestern|Southern |Southeastern 


Region |Region |Region Region 
Los Angeles 29 | 
Portland 5 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 


i yeSan Francisco 2\ Kansas City 6 | yNashville 3|%Richmond 16 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


Christian Attitudes Toward War and 
Peace, by Roland H. Bainton. Abing- 
don, 299 pp., $4.75. 


Reviewer: HerMAN WILL, JR. is associate 
General Secretary, Division of Peace 
and World Order, Board of Christian 
Social Concerns. 


Here is an instance of the right author 
writing a most timely book. Roland 
Bainton is not only a distinguished 
church historian, he is also an active 
Quaker with a deep personal concern 
for peace and world order. 

In his latest volume, Dr. Bainton seeks 
to trace the “ideals of peace” from an- 
tiquity, and to examine the historical de- 
velopment of the three principal Chris- 
tian attitudes toward war: pacifism, the 
just war, and the crusade. At the close 
he gives his own position frankly and 
then seeks to state a basis on which 
Christians and non-Christians may co- 
operate in the search for lasting peace. 

Thoughtful churchmen will be espe- 
cially grateful to Roland Bainton for 
gathering so objectively into one book 
such a careful selection of historical mate- 
rial. A thorough documentation of re- 
sources appears at the rear of the book. 
Thus reading is facilitated while, at the 
same time, there are scores of interesting 
references which are helpful for addi- 
tional study. 

As one who works constantly with 
Methodists on issues of war and peace, I 
am convinced that most ministers need 
to read more than they do on the par- 
ticular subject with which Dr. Bainton 
deals. Too many of our pastors have 
not re-examined their positions as Chris- 
tians toward war since the days of World 
War II or, in some cases, since they were 
in seminary. 

Some of the most penetrating writing 
in this area has been done by Christian 
laymen such as George Kennan and 
Carl F. von Weizsacker and by non- 
Christian authors like C. Wright Mills, 
and Lewis Mumford, and Bertrand Rus- 
sell. 

\fter discussing various proposals and 
the needs of the world situation, Dr. 
Bainton concludes, “This indicates a 
planned economy under a world govern- 
ment, a goal obviously remote and 


fraught with perils of its own.” He goes 
on to point out that, “The desire for 
peace is universal; less so, the will to 
peace.” 
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Church solid 
agreement with the need to create the 
will to peace among people and leaders 
alike. Here is a challenge no responsible 
minister of Christ can escape. Surely, the 
churches must provide the spiritual in- 
sights and arouse the resolute will so 
sorely needed. 


peace leaders are in 


Protestant Thought and Natural 
Science, by John Dillenberger, 
Doubleday & Co., 310 pp., $4.50. 


Reviewer: Harvey H. Potruorr is pro- 
fessor of Christian theology, Iliff 
School of Theology, Denver, Col. 


This significant book deals with the 
relation of Protestant theology and nat- 
ural science in historical perspective, set- 
ting the stage for an understanding of 
our present situation. It endeavors to 
show the issues underlying the 500-year- 
old debate between theologians and _nat- 
ural scientists as discerned by one sym- 
pathetic to a “classical view of Protestant 
thought.” 

The bulk of the book is of the nature 
of historical interpretation, tracing the 
theology-science relationship through the 
work of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
Newton, and Darwin. A wealth of ma- 
terial is presented in readable fashion. 
The main thrust of the interpretation is 
that “the fundamental problem underly- 
ing all the issues is the relative authority 
and interpretation of nature and Scrip- 
ture in theological matters.” 

The second and briefer section deals 
with new directions in theology and 
science which may have implications for 
the relations of the disciplines. Special 
attention is paid to the work of Barth, 
Tillich, and Bultmann. The author be- 
lieves that the scientific and theological 
thought of the recent past has tended to 
establish the integrity of the respective 
disciplines, but has done little to relate 
them. We are in a transitional stage call- 
ing for patience lest we build “absolute 
fences” or “establish premature analogies 
or relations.” The author suggests that a 
possible way of relating theology and 
science is that of analogy, with special 
attention to the principle of complement- 
arity. 

This reviewer's judgment is that from 
the side of theology we shall never move 
much beyond the present impasse which 
Dillenberger so well describes until we 
are ready to engage in a more radical 
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Lenten Reading 
Loveis a 


Spendthrift 


Meditations for the 
Christian Year 


By PAUL E. SCHERER 


“Paul Scherer has no peer in put- 
ting the word of God into words that 
waken us with their penetration and 
haunt us with their beauty.”—-RALPH 
W. Sockman. Full cloth binding, 


ribbon marker. $3.75 


Heart in Pilgrimage 
A Study in Christian Prayer 
By REGINALD CANT 


The Harper Book for Lent, 1961. 
“Speaks directly to the men and 
women who are looking for some 
pattern of faith which will enable 
them to live with dignity and seren- 
ity in a confused world.”—W. Nor- 
MAN PITTENGER. $2.50 


Tt 
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et 
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Centuries 
By THOMAS TRAHERNE (1637- 
1674). A 17th century poet reflects 
on the bounty of God and the miracle 


of existence. $3.50 


Christian Holiness 
By STEPHEN NEILL. “Should 
bring inspiration as well as illumi- 
nation.”-—Henry Pitney Van Dvu- 
SEN. $3.00 


Jesus of Nazareth 
By GUNTHER BORNKAMM. 
“Much the best presentation of Jesus 
that we have.”—Amos N. WItper. 
$4.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 





CHOIRMASTERS EVERYWHERE ARE GRATEFUL! 





tt last ... AN ENTIRE LIBRARY OF GLORIOUSLY SINGABLE 
CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS ... A NEW ERA OF TRULY PLEASURABLE 


SINGING FOR EVERY CHOIR . 


. » EVEN SMALL AND UNTRAINED! 


Singable . . Effective! The Drudgery Gone . . The Beauty Enhanced! 





Choral Directors 
Sag... 


“These arrangements are perfect things. Nothing 
quite so good can be obtained anywhere else.”— 
Rev. David A. Read, Former Organist and Pre- 
centor, University of Durham, England. 


“You have rendered all choirs an invaluable 
service.”—Robert Pereda, The Wyoming Church, 
Maplewood, N. J. 


“This is positively the best thing I have come 
across. I know of no other series which even begins 
to approach it for the quality.”—Richard C. Hen- 
derson, St. Philip’s Episcopal Church, Indianapolis. 


“We plan to use these excellent arrangements 
almost exclusively.’—Rev. R. L. Weichmann, 
Salem Lutheran Church, Milwaukee. 


“Each new anthem is a musical treat and a 
desperately needed musical experience.”—Mary 
Ellen Fair, Melgaard Park Church, Aberdeen, So. 
Dak. 


“The Dash series seems to be an answer to many 
prayers.”—W. H. Hollensted, Vocal Music, Pacific 


University, Oregon. 





JAMES ALLAN DASH 


“The art of Conductor James Allan Dash was 
thrilling and spectacular . . . the symbiosis of elec- 
trifying dynamism and purely magical crystalliza- 
tion of the music.”—Le Nouveau Rhin Francais, 
Mulhouse, France. 


“James Allan Dash gave a remarkable 


demonstration of his musical powers. SEND FOR 


He conducted one of the most difficult 
and complex scores imaginable from 
memory, with consistently magnificent 
results.” The Evening Bulletin, Phil- 
adelphia, U.S.A . 


“A renowned choral conductor, James 
Allan Dash inspires performers and 
audience alike. Catching excitement 


emanates from his effectively gesturing CATALOG 


hands, yet within the bounds of good 
musical taste.’—The Limburg News, 
Maastricht, Holland. 
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James Allan Dash 
Choral Arrangements 
Are Acclaimed 
The World Around! 





JAMES ALLAN DASH 


A SENSATION IN the world of choral music. Never before has 
a new choral series met with such universal and over- 
whelming acclaim. Here for the first time a nationally dis- 
tinguished musician has squarely faced the problem of the 
volunteer choruses and produced an entire library of really 
singable selections. 

Here are the immortal pages of the Masters so skillfully 
arranged that all the charm and beauty are retained . . . even 
enhanced, while unnecessarily difficult passages are elimi- 
nated. 

In one short decade these splendid arrangements have 
brought new life to dispirited choirs in every state in America, 
every province in Canada, and in places as far distant as Eng- 
land, Germany, Brazil, Argentina, Greenland, Japan, New 
Zealand, Thailand, India, Egypt, and Africa. 

Think what this can mean to YOUR choir! Rehearsals with- 
out drudgery ... performances without worry . ..a new era 
of truly pleasurable singing. A 4¢ stamp will bring you a free 
Examination Kit containing the 50 most popular Dash Ar- 
rangements, and a 64 page thematic catalogue showing the 
first line of each of 450 beautiful selections. Let the music 
itself convince you. Mail the coupon below, TODAY. 


SEND FOR EXAMINATION KIT TODAY! 


Tue Das Music Co., 239 Fairfield Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. 
Dept. CA 


Please send me my Free Examination Kit of 50 Dash Ar- 
rangements, and the thematic catalogue of choral gems. I 
understand that receiving this material places me under NO 
OBLIGATION other than to return the copies after I have 
examined them. I may keep the catalogue without charge. 


NAME 
ADDRESS ..... 


Cir? .. ZONE STATE 
CHURCH OR SCHOOL 
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re nception of the nature and meth- 
odvlogy of theology than he suggests. 
Nevertheless, the book is to be highly 
commended. In addition to the illuminat- 
iny historical data it presents it sets forth 
in sensitive fashion, the necessity for 
more creative work in articulating the 
relation of science and theology. If the- 
ology is to take its rightful place in the 
intellectual life of our time, it must 
guard against a hardening of the cate- 


gories! 


Images of the Church in the New 
‘Testament, by Paul S. Minear, West- 
minster Press, 294 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: Cart MicHALson is professor 
of systematic theology, Drew Univer- 
ty, Madison, N.]. 


For some time now Professor Minear 
of Yale University has been devoting his 
writing almost exclusively to ecumenical 
concerns. That could be a dangerous 
monomania were it not that Minear 
knows the whole of the Christian faith 
is in any of its doctrines. In this particu- 
lar volume the author singles out “one 
passage after another” in which there is 
an image relating to the church. Such a 
procedure could reduce a biblical the- 
ology to the status of a Bible dictionary 
were it not that Minear knows the whole- 
ness of the Bible is in each of its separate 
parts. 

This book discusses 96 New Testament 
images which illuminate the meaning of 
the church. Obscure allusions like “the 
elect lady” and “master images” like the 
“body” are compressed into five com- 
pendious chapters. To this extent the 
volume is a biblical work book in which 
the author shares his research and lets 
the reader draw his own interpretive 
conclusions. 

If I have understood Minear’s unique 
method of study, the language of the 
New Testament is not an accident of its 
times; it is integral to its message. There- 
fore one ought not change the language, 
adding “new images” or explaining the 
images without the use of the images. 
What, then, does it mean to interpret the 
New Testament? Interpretation is the 
act of relating the images to each other. 
This occurs briefly in the concluding 
chapter of the book. There is an intro- 
duction and a postscript which fully ex- 
plain the method of study. 

The net effect of this work will be to 
tell the reader why the New Testament 
offers no definition of the church per se 
as a separate or autonomous entity and 
how the New Testament concept of the 
church is higher than that held by high 
churches and lower than that held by 
low churches. If the churches were 
zealous enough to be industrious, the 
use of this book would deepen the exist- 
ence of the church and that, in turn, 
would very likely quicken the impulse 
toward unity. 
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The finest Bibles 
you can buy 


04884x 


Levant grain Calf, half circuit, New Long 
Primer type, modified self-pronouncing. 
Concordance. Family Record. Oxford India 
paper. 534 x 8%, less than 1” thick. $14.95 


04434x 


The words of Christ are printed in red in 
this beautiful Bible. Bound in Morocco 
grain Calf, half circuit. Brevier, self-pro- 
nouncing, black-face type. Concordance. 
Family Record. 5 x 744, only 7%” thick. 

$10.95 


Anew de luxe Bible with New Beryl 


04434x ——— 


Type—small enough to carry anywhere 


01036x Goatskin, half circuit, simulated 

leather lining, round corners, red under 

gold edges. 3% x 4%, only 7%” thick. 
$6.50 


Oxford India paper 

~« Authorized King James Version 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 











And still Own the Quality and Beauty of 
Finest VESTMENTS for 





WITH COMPLETELY PACKAGED, READY TO SEW 


CUT-OUT KITS 


Easy-to-Follow Instructions for Your Volunteer Workers 


Women workers enjoy making handsome vestments from CUTHBERTSON 
CUT-OUT KITS. Everything is in one package—including custom-quality 
—— perfectly centered, marked, ready to cut. Wide selection of silk 
appliques. 








Write Now for Catalog com- 
plete with prices and order 
forms including Altar Guild 
Supplies and By-the-Yard 
Fabrics. 


EU 





Among CUT-OUT 
KITS Available: 





J. THEODORE 




















© Communion Teble Renners 2013 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa, 
¢ Bible Markers + Choir Hats | fenieaniien your FREE Catalog on CUT-OUT KITS. i 
e Choir Robes « Clergy Stoles | NAM i 
e Clergy Surplices + Sacra- | ADDRES i 
mental Linen + Altar Covers | = ciTy. Oe 8 f 
¢ Superfrontals + Full Frontals | © STATE | 
¢ Pulpit and Lectern Scarfs | CHURCH NAM i 
+ Eucharistic Vestments , Code) I 
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National Missions—A Four-Year Look 


The Methodist Division of National Missions has for the 
first time a layman 1n its highest office, that of general sec- 
retary, and one of the top positions in the Church itself. He 

]. Conwell Snoke, former treasurer of the division, 
with extensive background in national missions work. He 
recently told the CuristiaNn Apvocate how the division will 
help implement the nine main parts of the quadrennial 
emphasis, Jesus Christ is Lord. 


TO MEET the church needs of a booming population 
and keep Methodism numerically up with it, General Con- 
ference set a goal of 400 new congregations a year. This is 
twice the accomplishment of the past quadrennium. 

Annual conference and district leaders have been asked 
by the Council of Bishops to inform church members of 
the need, and to make careful studies, based on 1960 census 
figures, to find where new churches should be placed. A 
special session of annual conference is recommended to 
present survey results, and for adoption of a financial plan. 

The Division of National Missions can help with survey 
techniques, actually conducting them in some cases where 
staff time permits. It often refers churches or conferences to 
technical consultants, such as theology professors in nearby 
universities who serve and advise for an honorarium. In- 
formation collected in the surveys often can be put on the 
Division’s tabulators in Philadelphia for processing. 

The Department of Finance and Field Service conducts 
fund campaigns; last year it raised $15 million for new 
churches. Its Department of Architecture reviews church 
plans without charge, and provides literature and a limited 
number of field visits. Workshops are held for full-time 
church extension executives. 

In consultation with the conference board of missions, 
grants for pastors’ salaries in new churches are made on a 
three-year decreasing basis, while the congregation becomes 
self-supporting. 

Some of this help, though on a different basis, goes to 
new churches in places where there is a “continuing mis- 
sionary situation,” where the conference has put money 
into a community type of work or where the church has no 
likelihood of self-support. A group of migrant laborers who 
have settled in one California town, now have a church with 
help from the Division. Other instances are in the Indian 
Mission, in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, in Japanese work, 
in Rio Grande Conference near the Mexican border, and in 
the “center city” type of location. Some are in rural areas 
where the life of a church has been endangered by many 
of the members moving away. 

According to Dr. B. P. Murphy, executive secretary for 
church extension, greatest need for new Methodist churches 
is in Southeastern Jurisdiction, mainly in Florida and 
around Atlanta. After a district-by-district estimate the 


jurisdiction set a goal of 134 new churches for the current 
fiscal year, 257 for 1961-62, 174 for 1962-63, and 125 for 
1963-64, and so on for a 10-year period. Next greatest needs 
are on the west coast, and in Texas and the southwest. 

Since creation of the Methodist Investment Fund, 40 
loans worth $924,000 have been made to new churches, by 
the Division of National Missions. Recently the fund has 
received $.5 million from new sources. 


The Inner City 

Most of 1962 will be given over to the emphasis on the 
inner city, with the Division’s Department of City Work 
helping the various bishops in conferences in sections of 
rapid population change. These will follow the Convocation 
on Urban Life set for February 20-22, 1962. They will give 
the bishop an opportunity to confer with a small group of 
leaders in his Area, looking toward strengthening the inner 
city church. Or, he might call a larger group of ministers 
and laymen representing those churches, the city or district 
missionary societies, and the conference board of missions. 

Prior to each conference, information should be gathered 
on population changes, urban renewal plans, housing and 
highway programs, and community resources for each city. 

Ore of the first comprehensive Area studies was made 
in Ohio, with full participation of Bishops Hazen G. 
Werner and Matthew Clair, Jr. It showed that while the 
state gained 21.4 per cent in population since 1950, Meth- 
odism gained 8.9 per cent, and the inner city Methodist 
churches, 8.1 per cent. In the Ohio and North-East Ohio 
or “white” conferences, inner city churches had membership 
losses, while they had gained in the Central Jurisdiction’s 
Lexington Conference. 


Small Parishes—and, Our Mission ‘Today 

For the problems of the small and country parish, the 
Division’s Department of Town and Country Work will co- 
operate with each bishop on Area conferences to find solu- 
tions. These may lie in a group ministry for churches close 
to each other, and in some cases in formation of a larger 
parish. Perhaps a stronger church can be found to help a 
weaker one. The Methodist Church in Palo Alto, Calif., 
helped raise money to start a church some distance away 
from it. Since some of its members lived in the new loca- 
tion, they were commissioned as “missionaries” to help the 
new church. In another case the church in Alhambra, Calif., 
mortgaged its own property to help a church get started. 

The Division’s Department of Research and Survey will 
provide material to help any church in a self-evaluation. 

Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska will get special atten- 
tion from the Division of National Missions in the em- 
phasis on Our Mission Today, which also was adopted as 
theme and program by the Board of Missions. 
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MUCH CHURCH TEACHING IRRELEVANT: TILLICH 


Dr. Paul Tillich probably will never 
be called the Organization Man of Prot- 
estantism. 

Sometimes called an atheist—he says 
God doesn’t exist, is not an object of 
knowledge—and in student days an ad- 
vocate of “religious socialism,” his monu- 
mental thought system is something of a 
shock even to liberal Christianity. 

Man’s state of existential anxiety was 
his topic before a recent University of 
Chicago student session, doubled in at- 
tendance by persons who had heard he 
would speak. 

In appearance, he could pass for a 
well-dressed Iowa farmer; his thinking, 
so highly structured that his hearers 
apologize before framing their questions. 

He is a university professor at Har- 
vard, and a visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Much contemporary preaching, he 
said, misses a fundamental point. It is 
not that God is reconciled to us, but 
rather that “we have to accept His ac- 
ceptance—not make ourselves good so 
He will accept us. 

“We were all brought into life—was 
not God reconciled then? He is always 
reconciled.” 

This is a universal law, he said, and 
not adaptation to convention, to morality, 
to Mosaic or any law, or the Sermon on 
the Mount. “Man doesn’t need to look 
back each time to the image of the Christ 
crucified. Healing power is present, be- 
fore that encounter with Him, today and 
in the past.” 

The epistomological or “how-do-you- 
know” problem cannot be answered by 
empirical research—there is no way but 
to experience it. “There is nothing more 
anti-religious than arguments about the 
existence of God.” 

Much of what the Church says to the 
and teacher is irrelevant, he 
feels, and the question is whether it does 
not do more harm than good. He broadly 
hinted that churches may become a “col- 
lection of social clubs, with club directors, 
tormerly called ministers.” 

Much of the human predicament 
comes out of the objectification of every- 
thing, said Dr. Tillich, changing man 
into an object of analysis, experiment or 
a technical problem. This makes a differ- 
ence to theology in applying the Chris- 
tian message. 


minister 
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Out of existentialism comes awareness 
ot the human predicament, not only in 
its glory, but its misery—the guilt, 
anxiety, hostility, loneliness, disgust of 
life. Insight is opened by literature and 
art. Take any simple presentation of 
existentialism, he suggested, take out the 
conspicuous terms, and compare it with 
the New Testament. There is much, hid- 
den and open, in the Bible, of guilt, fear, 
doubt, and other existential terms. 

However, answers do not come out of 
existential analysis but out of religious- 
philosophical traditions. Some solutions 
come to modern man in the Thomistic 
system (Roman Catholic) or the Com- 
munistic system, while others (including 
his own) find the solution in “humanis- 
tic Protestant” thought. 


Women Call for Action 


Resolutions for specific attitudes and 
action on a wide number of foreign and 
domestic subjects were adopted by the 
Women’s Division of Christian Service 
at its annual meeting in Buck Hill Falls 
January 9-16. 

The principal resolution proposed 
Congress take a more active role in de- 
termining U.S. policy toward and within 
the UN through creation of a United 
Nations Affairs Committee. 

Other action: 

e Instructed its Christian Social Rela- 
tions department to get factual material 
on China and the problem of its admis- 
sion to the UN, for local WSCS groups. 
e Asked Congress to expand work of 
the Senate disarmament subcommittee. 
e Condemned government programs for 
chemical and bacteriological weapons. 

e Approved federal aid to education. 

e Urged the government to provide 
health protection for the aged using the 
machinery of the Social Security system. 
e Noted “with deep regret” Congres- 
sional authorization of a five-year com- 
memoration of the century-old Civil War 
declaring such an observance now “may 
well provide the means for stimulating 
divisive elements, stirring up slumbering 
sectionalism and generating strife . . .” 


Would Welcome FBI Probe 


Dr. Joseph B. Hunter, executive secre- 
tary of the Arkansas Council of 
Churches, has said that he would wel- 
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to use the revised sections of the Book of 
Worship as a means of understanding the 
basic rituals and orders which will be pro- 
posed for adoption by the 1964 General Con- 
ference. This volume includes only those 
sections of the Book of Worship which are 
to be revised. Paper binding. 


(AP) postpaid, $1.00 
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come an FBI investigation of his activi- 
ties in opposing a documentary showing 
alleged Communist activities in the U.S. 

The film is Operation Abolition, which 
was produced for the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, and is now 
being shown in various parts of the US. 
It shows how a small group of alleged 
Communists and Communist sympathiz- 
ers promoted student demonstrations in 
San Francisco during hearings of the 
committee. 

Dr. Hunter, who branded it as a 
“Red scare,” “inaccurate, and mislead- 
ing,” said that some of his comments on 
it had been misquoted by some news 
papers. Because of this criticism, Rep. 
Dale Alford (D.-Ark.) has suggested 
that the minister be questioned by the 
House committee. 

Dr. Hunter said that his main ubjec- 
tions to the film, are that it does not 
represent the opinion, of the FBI and 
J. Edgar Hoover, “as its promoters seem 
to present,” and that it would be the 
basis for ridicule in other countries. 

The Little Rock Ministerial 
tion has passed a vote of confidence in 
Dr. Hunter. 


Sunday-schoolers Should Work 


Sunday schools requiring attendance, 
regular study, and exams are seen as 
“stiffening” Christian education by Dr. 
Grover C. Bagby. He is the board of 
education head for the Southern Calli- 
fornia-Arizona Annual Conference. 

Many church school graduates and new 
church members are living proof of the 
spiritual and intellectual superficiality of 
our churches’ work, he sail. 

On his 12-point list of measures are 
suggestions that ministers take time to 
teach, which may mean teaching teach- 
ers; courses of study for the general adult 
community; some kind of evaluation of 


Associa- 


growth and development in learners of 
all ages; and special training of parents 
in their roles as religious instructors. 


Propose New Conference 


A new annual conference centering 
around Washington, D.C., would unite a 
metropolitan Area which is now in sep- 
arate conferences, areas, and jurisdictions. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Garland E. 
Hopkins of Arlington, the Virginia Con- 
ference has started to study such a plan. 
Before Unification, all three branches of 
Methodism had annual conferences cross- 
ing the Potomac River. 


‘Have to Use a Microscope’ 


“One has to search for churches and 
Christianity with a microscope” reports 
Gerda Buega, former German missionary 
to China, who went back there recently 
on a tour organized in East Berlin. 

The Church is active in Shanghai, 
however, though only 20 parishes remain 


of the former 200. Peking has only 4 left 
out of 65 in 1957. 

A Methodist minister told Mrs. Buc 
that all ministers in Shanghai meet r 
ularly, and denominational differences 
have been wiped out. 

Some Christians get elected to office; 
but as a minority without the status of 
Communists are merely tolerated as “fol- 
lowers of Christ.” 

She confirmed that most pastors work 
in factories, some of them full time, and 
that the wives of some are nurses. A bish- 
op’s wife works in a factory. 


Which—? Mr., Rep., or Rev.? 


A deep sense of mission and a convic- 
tion that liberty is priceless, as prelude 
to entering politics, bodes well with the 
Rev. Henry C. Schadeburg, recently 
elected to Congress from Wisconsin. 


ga 


S 


He’s ecumenical, too, as he describes 
himself—raised in the Reformed Church, 
educated in a Presbyterian school, mem- 
ber of The Methodist Church, and is a 
former Congregational student pastor. 

He prepared at Garrett for the min- 
istry, and in 1941 was ordained as a 
Methodist pastor. 

In 1943, as a Navy chaplain, he served 
in the Philippine and Okinawan cam- 
paigns. He was on Guam at the end of 
the war. 

“T looked at the long rows of graves 

and thought what it had cost in 
blood and tears to save freedom.” 

After discharge with decorations in 
1946, Mr. Schadeburg took the pastorate 
of a Congregational church in Burling- 
ton, Wisc., resigning Christmas Day, 
1960 to take his place in Congress. 

His intensive study of U.S. history, 
and the message of liberty learned on the 
battlefield, had created a demand for his 
services as a speaker before service clubs 
and other civic organizations. 

Describing himself as a conservative 
Republican, (Rev.) Schadeburg 
hopes that the moralistic campaign which 
put him in Congress will give him some 
influence there in reviving a respect for 
individual liberty. He feels that USS. 
democracy is degenerating into a power 
struggle in which special interest groups 
vie to get the most influence, favors, or 
subsidies. 


Rep. 


dates of interest 


bP EBRUARY 17-19—Consultation on Methodist 
Men, Chicago 
Apri 24-28—Methodist National Convocation 


on Christian Social Concerns, Washington, D.C 





ApriL 25-27—Board of Evangelism Miami 
Beach 

May 1-5—North American Conference on the 
Church and Family Life--NCC 


May 5—NCC May Fellowship Day 


May 7—Rural Life Sunday, NCC Department of 
Town and Country 

May 7-14—Christian Family Week (NCC) 

May 11—Annual Meeting, American Bible So- 


ciety, New York. 
May 12-14—New England Workshop for Young 


Adults, auspices Methodist Board of Education 
May 16—Interdivision Committee on Foreign 
Work. 
May 21—Ministry Sunday 
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Plan Seminar, Work Camps 


Methodist students who want to do 


service work for the Church will have 
ample opportunity this summer, with 
four work camps and a travel seminar 
plat d. 

They will combine work, study, wor- 


ship, and recreation in help to build a 
Methodist church in Brasilia, remodel 
a social center in El Paso, Tex., rebuild a 
church in Cananea, Mexico, or join a 
Chicago inner city work camp. 

In the seminar, 18 students will attend 
the World Methodist Conference in 
Oslo; and visit England, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Norway. 


White House Conference 
Stresses Veneration for Aged 


Restoration to society of respect and 
veneration for age, as taught in the 
Bible, were keynotes of the White House 
Conference on Aging, held in January. 

“There is nothing in the Biblical view 
which indicates that a person can resign 
his commission or retire from active 
service in the mission of the people of 
God,” the conference was told by Dr. 
Paul B. Mayes, professor of religious edu- 
cation at Methodist-related Drew The- 
ological Seminary. 

Among Methodist participants in the 
conference were Dr. Olin E. Oeschger, 
Hospitals and Homes general secretary; 
and Dr. Caradine R. Hooton, general 
secretary of the Board of Christian Social 
Concerns. Some 55 Methodist adminis- 
trators, and adult work and education 
executives, attended. 

In the section on Religion and the 
Aging, recommendations were: 

e Greater use of religious radio, tele- 
vision, and recordings, as well as personal 
ministries. 

e Each aged person treated as an indi- 
vidual, and study by each congregation 
of age and sex patterns in its membership 
to find outlet for ability and experience 
of older members. 

e Every effort that special services to the 
aged do not involve unnecessary separa- 
tion from family or church. 

¢ Religion to remind itself that the goal 
is not to keep the aging busy but to help 
them find in every moment an oppor- 
tunity for greatness. 

e Care taken to provide suitable trans- 
portation and facilities for taking part in 
worship services. 


To Preside at Conferences 


Bishop Paul Hardin of Columbia, S.C. 
will preside over the Alabama-West 


Florida Annual Conference May 30-June 
a 
2 in Montgomery, Ala. 

At the North Alabama Conference 
June 13-16 in Birmingham, Bishop Nolan 
B. Harmon of Charlotte, N.C. will pre- 
side. Both bishops will administer those 
conferences for the rest of the quadren- 
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nium. Bishop Bachman Hodge, the head 
of the Birmingham Area which includes 
both conferences, died recently. (See /an- 
uary 19, p. 24.) 

Date of the Indian Mission Conference 
at Anadarko, Okla., is May 25-28 rather 
than the date previously reported. 


people going places 


Dr. Myron F. Wicxeg, dean of arts and 
Southwestern University— 
returns to Nashville this summer to be- 
come associate general secretary in the 
Methodist Board of Education’s Division 
of Higher Education. 


sciences at 


Cart D. Case, executive assistant to 
the district superintendent at Fort 
Wayne, Ind.—becomes director of pub- 
lic relations for Dakotas Area, and editor 
of the ToceTrHEer Area News Edition. 


Lee A. Rancx, Washington Area di- 
rector of Methodist Information—is new 
managing editor of 
the new Board of 
Concerns. 


publications for 
Christian Social 


Dr. RatpH W. SockmMan, pastor of 
New York’s Christ Church ( Methodist), 
who has been called America’s most pop- 
ular radio preacher—will receive the 
Upper Room citation for 1961 for out- 
standing contributions to world Christian 
fellowship. 


M. Daniets, member of the 
ToceTHER/ADVOcATE news staff—named 
assistant director of the Methodist Board 
of Missions Department of News Service. 


(SEORGE 


Dr. FrepericK Brown Harris, 75, re- 
tired pastor of Foundry Methodist 
Church, Washington—re-elected chap- 
lain of the U.S. Senate. Except for two 
years, he has served since 1942. 


Wa ter W. Mowunts, director of evan- 
gelism at Capitol Hill Methodist Church 
in Oklahoma City—takes a newly created 
position as full-time director of the state’s 
Christian Rural 
(CROP.) 


Overseas Program 


Cuarces M. Sorenson, Des Moines, 
Iowa, layman and Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion executive—joins Methodist General 
Board of Lay Activities staff. 
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RECORDER 


Portable—lightweight—Goes 
Anywhere—Yours on A 
Shoestring budget 


Your church can own this tape re- 
corder, even on a very limited 
budget. It’s portable and light- 
weight—take it and record any- 
where. Up to one full hour on a 
single reel. Equipped with 6-inch 
oval speaker, plug-in microphone 
with cord, reel of tape, blank reel, 
5-foot cord for radio recording, 
splicing tape, and monitor—for 
earphones. Size, 638 inches high, 
11 inches wide, 834 inches deep. 
An excellent Easter gift for your 


church . . . order now in time for 
recording your Easter programs. 
C-690TR. Postage extra; shpg. 
wt., 12 Ibs. $89.95 


Irish Green Band Tape. High fidelity 
acetate tape for standard recorders. 
Oxide is anchored to base inseparably 
for longer life and improved frequency 
response. On plastic reel. SDV-211-600. 
Postage extra. 


600-Foot Reel. Shpg. wt., 8 ozs. . $1.50 


Irish Brown Band Tape. Plastic base 
acetate recording tape for all popularly 
priced recorders. Suitable for non-high 
fidelity applications. On plastic reel. 
SDV-195-600. Postage extra. 


600-Foot Reel. Shpg. wt., 8 ozs. . $1.17 


Free Supply Catalog. For a complete 
listing of other church and church 
school supplies, write us today for your 
free copy of the Cokesbury Supply 
Catalog. 
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news digest 


GRANT FOR SMU. President Willis 
M. Tate of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity has announced a $140,000 grant from 
the Danforth Foundation, St. Louis, for 
the new SMU Graduate Council of the 
Humanities. Dr. Albert C. Outler is the 
council’s director. 


MM SONGSTERS. Methodist Men 
quartets throughout the U.S. are warm- 
ing up for competitions to represent their 
areas at the third national MM confer- 
ence July 14-16 at Purdue University. 


WANTS BISHOPS MEET. After 
hearing a report of its minister on the 
White House Conference on Aging, 
North Methodist Church of Columbus, 
Ohio, has proposed a Bishops Conference 
on Aging, with a pre-study program for 
local churches, districts, and annual con- 
ferences. 


GIVE CONFERENCE ROOM. Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
has given the National Council of 
Churches $10,000 to pay for a conference 
room at New York’s Inter-church Center. 
It was presented by Senior Bishop Wil- 
liam J. Walls in honor of Bishop James 
Varick, founder of the 780,000-member 


Church. 


STATEMENT ON RACE. Rights to 
use of a library should not be denied or 
abridged because of race, religion, or 
political views, said a February 2 state- 
ment of the American Library Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Chicago. 
The more than 800 librarians adopting 
the statement, the first on that subject 
ever adopted by the ALA, included some 
from the south. 


MAY GET IN THIS TIME. Another 
application for a passport to visit the 
U.S. has been made by the Rev. S. M. 
Mokitimi, prominent African minister 
and member of the Osborne Methodist 
mission in Transvaal. Last August the 
government refused to let him leave the 
country under the U.S.-South Africa 
leadership exchange plan. 


Call From Congo—Bad News 

A radio-telephone call to the Meth- 
odist Board of Missions has brought dis- 
heartening news—all Methodist mission- 
aries were again out of the Central 
Congo. 

In this, the most riot-torn area of the 
new nation, they were being mistreated, 
their cars stopped, and one of the senior 
missionaries was kidnapped briefly. Dr. 
Alexander J. Reid, who called from 
Ruanda-Urundi, said that in the evacu- 
ated area there was almost complete 
breakdown of law and order. It was 
noted, however, that those Africans caus- 
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Bishop Richard Raines, at right in top 
photo, gives World Outlook’s Methodist 
of the Year awards to William W. Reid, 
retiring news director for the Board of 
Missions; and in bottom photo to Dr. 
George Harley, retired missionary, who 
worked 35 years in Liberia with his wife. 


ing the commotion were not from Ote- 
tela, where Methodists have been work- 
ing. 

It had been reported in late January 
that 26 missionaries had arrived back in 
the Congo, bringing the total force to 82; 
and about 50 remain in Katanga, which 
was not affected by the rioting. 

Bishop Newell S. Booth, who was at 
the Board of Missions when the call 
came, said he would be returning to Afri- 
ca within the month, but observed: 

“Will we have anything to go back 
Wes aie’. 


Cuba’s Methodists Need Help 


Continued aid to Methodist work in 
Cuba, regardless of the “political 
weather,” has been urged in a letter to 
550 Florida churches by Bishop James 
W. Henley of Jacksonville. 

They are hard pressed to maintain 
their Christian witness, he said. 
what a compounding of their burdens if 
we desert them. . .” 

Florida Methodists in 1960 gave $330,- 
000 to the world missions program, ear- 
marking most for Cuba. 

The bishop branded as false, rumors 
that mission funds were not getting 
through since diplomatic relations were 
broken off. The Board of Missions is 
distributing funds there regularly, he 
said. Cuban Methodists have closed ranks 
to carry on, since departure of all but one 
of the Methodist missionaries. The mis- 
sionaries are being reassigned, and still 
require support of their Florida sponsors. 
The bishop also urged support of Meth- 
odist funds for aid to Cuban refugees in 
Florida. 


World peace 
or 


nuclear war? 


NORMAN COUSINS 


Editor of Saturday Review 


A brilliant statement of the case 
for sanity and survival in the 
place of the folly of atomic war. 


Since the day the atom bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima, Norman 
Cousins has devoted his principal 
attention and energy to the full 
implications of the nuclear age. He 
has traveled to almost every corner 
of the world, discussing the existing 
challenge with leading statesmen, 
philosophers, theologians and sci- 
entists. Here is the result of “one 
man’s education” in the greatest 
issue of our century, 


For the first time the essential facts 
concerning the present danger are 
brought together in a single book. 
Contending that there is a point of 
effective connection between the 
individual and what is happening 
on the world stage, Mr. Cousins 
offers an antidote to the feeling of 
helplessness that engulfs so many. 
The ultimate folly, he believes, can 
be averted—so long as “we do not 
crave the distinction of being the 
last generation of men on earth.” 


At your bookseller * $3.00 
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